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Houghton, Mifflin & Co.’s 
NEW BOOKS. 


American Religious Leaders. 
A series of biographies of men who have exert- 
ed great influence on the religious thought and 
life of America. 

This series 1s designed to serve the same pur- 
pose with regard to the religious history of Ame- 
rica, which the series of American Statesmen 
serves with regard to its political history. It 
will include biographies of eminent men who 
represent the theology and methods of the va- 
rious religious denominations of America. 


The first volume, just ready, is; 


Jonathan Edwards. 
By Professor 4. V. G. Allen, author of ‘The 
Continuity of Christian Thought.’ 16mo, 
$1.25. 


Professor Allen writes with the impartiality of 
a historian, and succeeds admirably in portraying 
the great qualities of Edwards and the profound 
influence exerted by him on American religious 
thought, 


Benjamin Franklin. 
In the Series of American Statesmen. By 
Joun T. Morsg, Jr., author of the volumes 
on John Adams, Thomas Jefferson, and Jobn 
Quincy Adams, in this series, 16mo, $1.25. 


An admirable account of Franklin as a states- 
man, and of his great and varied public services, 


Two Coronets. 


A Novel. By Mary AGNES TINCKER, author 

of ‘Siguor Monaldini’s Niece.’ 12mo, $1.50. 

A noteworthy story, with characters and scenes 
of Italy and New Engiand. The sharp contrasts 
of life, character, and custom in the two coun- 
tries form the background of a story full of 
movement, social engimeering, and conspiracy, 
with quiet areas of genuine New England family 
affection and content, 


Recollections of Mississippi. 
By Hon. REvBEN Davis. 1 vol. 8vo, $3.00, 
Mr. Davis of Mississippi here gives a very 

graphic description of life in the South for the 
half century before the Civil War. Its social 
life, its lawlessness and chivalry, its political and 
professional contests are portrayed very effec- 
tively. 

Literary Landmarks. 

A Guide to Good Reading for Young People, 
and Teachers’ Assistant. By Mary E. Burt, 
Teacher of Literature in the Cook County 
Normal School at Englewood, Illinois. With 
Charts. 16mo, 75 cents, 


Miss Burt's successful experience as a teacher 
of literature has enabled her to prepare a hand- 
book which is not merely a guide to the best 
books for young people, but an economical system 
of reading, good for all ages. 


English and Scottish Popular 
Ballads. 


Editea by Prof. Francis J. Ca1Lp of Har- 
vard University. An Edition de Luce, strict- 
ly limited to one thousand copies. In eight 
parts, each part containing about 250 pages. 
Part VI. Imperial quarto, $5.00 net. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO, 
BOSTON, 


ii East Seventeenth St., New York. 


JED. A Boy’s Adventure in the 





A CENTURY OF AMERICAN LITE- 


RATURE. Selected and arranged by Hunt- 
INGTON Smita, Comprising selections from 
a hundred authors from Franklin to Lowell, 
chronologically arranged, with dates of births 
and deaths, index, and table of contents. 
12mo, cloth, $1.75; half calf, $3.50. 


Army of 
61-5." By WARREN LEE Goss, author of 
*A Soldier's Story of Life in Anderson- 
ville Prison, etc. Fully illustrated, 12mo, 
$1 50. 


WALKS ABROAD OF TWO YOUNG 
NATURALISTS. From the French of 
Charles Beaugrand, by Davip Suarp, M.B., 
F.L.S., F.Z.S., President of Entomological 
Seelety pe Svo, illustrated, $2.00. 


THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. Pic 
tures of the Reign of Terror. By Lypta 
Hoyt PaLMER. With 35 illustrations. 
$1.50. 

FAMOUS MEN OF SCIENCE. By Sa 
RAH K. Bouton. Short biographical sketches 
of Galileo, Newton, Linnzwus, Cuvier, Hum- 
boldt, Audubon, Agassiz, Darwin, Buc’ -d, 
and others. Illustrated with 15 pc Bs 
12mo, $1.50, 


” 


12mo, 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS, 
Memoirs of Napoleon, 4 vols., 12mo.. ; 
Her Majesty’s Tower, 2 vols. in one, Imo. 
Impressions of Russia, 12mo 
Cecil's Knight, 12mo 
Red Carl, 12mo.. mn 
A Happy Find, l2mo.... 
Her Only Brother, 12mo. 
Paying the Penalty, 12mo 
Three Times Tried, 12mo 
Scotch Caps, l2mo....... 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO 


15 Astor Place, New York. 


B. WESTERMANN & CO.. 


(Established 1848) 


set et et te et es OP 


812 Broadway, New York. 


Foreign and American Books at lowest ue es ; im 

a to order from all parts of the world; Second 
and Books from foreiga dealers’ catalogues supplied 
on application. 

College and School Books a specialty. 

Now ready : “th List of English, German, and French 
Books (priced), containing sets of ** Nature '* complete 
to 1886; °° Petermann’s Mittheilunges,’" ‘ Grimm's 
Worterbuch,”’ and others. 

New General Catalogue of Modern Eurepean Lan- 
guages (exclusive of English. Gern.an. and French 
comprising the Standard Books in the Italian, Spanish, 
Portuguese, Danish, Swedish, Dutch, ant Modern 
Greek Languages. Price 10 ceuts 

Complete sets of Tewoner's Greek and Latin authors. 
Tauchnit: edition of English authors. 

Importation for College and Public Libraries 
mates furnished. 


Esti 





A HISTORY OF THE AN( 
WORKING PEOPLE. 
Prom the Earliest Known Period to the Adoption of 
bristianity by (onstantine. By C. Osborne Wara. 
Translator and Libraria,, Department of Labor 
1l2mo, 519 pages, $2.00. 
W. H. LOWDERMILK & CO 
PubUshers, w asbington, D. Cc 


DUPRAT & CO., 
IMPORTERS OF FINE BOOKS, 
S4¥ Sth avenue, New York. 


LENT 


, 1889. 


1On 


PRICE to CENTS. 


G. P. Putnam's 


and 29 West 23d Street 


Sons, 
"eg 
Rea 


Edition now 
The Winning of the West. 
By Theodore Roosevelt, author of * The Na- 


val War of I812,"* 


Secona 


Hunting Trips of a Ranch- 


man,’ ete. 2 large Svo, with maps, 


vols, 


$5.0u, (Second Edition.) 

** Tt treata of a subject that has never yet been 
dealt with in a thorough-going fashion, or with 
a full appreciation of its high importanee."’ 
Phila, Telegraph. 

‘*Weitteninafree and flowing style, alwars 
gracetul, but never turgid, that makes the nar 
rative delightful reading from the first page t{& 
the end.'’—Chicago Times, 


** Has had the advantage of much hitherto un 
used material, and has made painstaking, and 
evidently successful, efforts to render his history 
aecurate as well as enjoyable.’ —Conyregationai- 


ist, 


** For the first time the whole field has been 
covered in one werk by one accomplished and 
thoroughly equipped writer, whose boek wil 
rank among American historical writiugs of the 
first order.” New York, The Critte. 
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TRUST CO., 


mM appicafion, 
Tree 4% 
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CAPITAL, 9600, 00~. - + + SURPLUS, 9540,213. 

CORRESPONDENTS : 


DE TWENTSCHE oe AMSTERDAM, 
AN 


B. W, BLYDENSTEIN & ©O., LONDON, ENGLAND. 


mall 


Allows interest on deposits and {nterest on balances 
of active accounts of merohants and others. 

Transacts a genera! banking business. 

Lends money on promissory note with New York or 
Brooklyn appraised estate first mortgage, with ti 
tle guarantee policy as collateral security. 

Acts as Executor, Trustee, and Guardian under wills 
for the fixed starutery ch ; also, as registrar, trus- 
tee, transfer and financial agent for § cities, 
railroads, towns, and other corporations, and for real 
estate mort with coupon bonds in New York, 
Rrooklyn, and elsewhere. Oollects rents, coupons, 
and dividends. 

Negotiates State, city, railway, and corporate loans. 


TRUSTEES. 
Garret A. Van Allen, John D. Vermeule, 
Warner Van Norien, John Van Voorhis, 
Hooper C. Van Voorst, W. W. Van Voorhis, 
James B. Van Woert, Geo. W. Van Siclen, 
G. Van Nostrand, James Roosevelt, 
Joha R. Planten, Sages Van Wrek 
Henry W. Bookstaver, J. W. Vanderhorst Kuyt, 
Robert B. Roosevelt, Henry i 0, Edye, 
Geo. M. Van Hoesen, Jotham sa. 
« 
Peter Wyck 
Daniel A. Heal 
ROBERT , ROOSEVELT. Preatdent, 
pall D. VERMEU Vice-President. 
GEO. W. VAN SiCLED . Secretary. 
We buy and sell Bills ot Exchange on 
and make cable transfers of money to 


Letters 
O Europe, Australia, and the West ~~ 


also make Collections and tasue 
meretal and Travelling credits, availa- 


Credit. ble tn all parts of the world. 


Brown Brothers & 
NO. 


-o., Bankers. 
50 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
HEODORE MUNDORFF, OPTYI- 
clan, Care of the sight. Brazilian pebbles, eye- 
passes, opera glasses, field giaases, etc 


1167 Broadway, New York, 
under Coleman House, 


(COMPLE TE INDEX TO LITTELL’S 





Living Age; No. 17 now ready, and mailed for exa- 
mination w any ad . Prov. Rots, Philadeipnis. 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Three Dollars per year, in advance, postpaid to any 
part of the United States or Canada ; to foreign coun- 
tries comprised in Postal Union, Four Dollars, 

The date when the subscription expires is on the Ad- 
dress-Label of each paper, the change of which to a sub 
sequent date becomes a receipt for remittance. Noother 
receipt is sent unless requested, 

The paper is stopped at expiration of the subscription, 
unless previously renewed. 

Remittances at the risk of the subscriber, unless made 
by registered letter or by check, express order, or postal 
order, payable to ** Publisher of the NATION,”’ 

When a change of address is desired, both the old and 
new addresses should be given, 

Address THE NATION, Bow 794, New York. 

Publicatton Office, 208 Broadway. 
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TERMS OF ADVERTISING. 
[No deviation, ] 


Onany page not specified 15 cents per line|— 
cach insertion ; with choice of page, 20 cents. | _ 

A column (140 lines), $20 each insertion; with 
choice of page. $27. 

A page (3 columns) $60 each insertion ; 
choice of position, $80. | 

Twenty per cent. advance for top oy column or)\__ 10 
other preferred position, when specified ; w here, — 
positions are not specified, advertisements are 1S 
classified as far as possible and arranged in or-|_- 
der of size, the largest at the top. ———15 

Twenty per cent. advance for cuts, fancy or\__ 
other letters not comprised in THE NATION — 
fonts. and al other special typography (subject to ap- 
proval), Cuts are inserted only on inside pages of cover 
or fly-leaves, not on outside of cover, nor on pages num- 
bered for binding. 

DISCOUNT on orders amounting to $100 within a 
year, 10 per cent.; $250, 124g per cent,; $500, 15 per cent.; 
$750, 20 per cent.; $1,000 25 per cent.; $2,500, 3514 per 
cent, 

Advertisements must be acceptable in every respect. 
Copy received until Tuesday, 5 P. M. 

THE NATION is sent free to those who advertise in it, 
as long as advertisement continues, 

The EDITION of THE NATION this week is 8,500 
copies, The Subscription List is always open to the in 
spection of advertisers, 


or 
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*,*Copies of THE NATION may be procured in 
Paris of Brentano Bros., 17 Avenue de l’Opéra; 
and in London of B. F. Stevens, 4 Trafalgar 


Square, Brentano Bros., 430 Strand, and George 
Street, 30 Cornhill, E. c 

London agent for advertisements, R, J. Bush, 
92 Fleet St., E. C. 








Schools. 


Alphabetized, first, by States; second, by Towns, 
CALIFORNIA, Santa Barbara 


ADAME ‘ALFRED ‘COL IN WILL 
receive into her home a few girls for whom a 
mild climate and educational advantages with responsi- 
ble care are sought. Languages a specialty. Pupils can 
join herin N. Y. in Sept. for westward ourney. Ad- 
dress as above, or mus. Cc LERC, New London, © onn. 
COLORADO, Go 
TATE SCHOOL ‘OF MINES. ESTAB- 
nN lished 1874. Tuition free. Fail term opens Sep- 
tember 23. Catalogue on applieation. 


Connectic UT. Clinton n. 


AIAN EXPERIENCE (‘+ TEACHER, AS- 
Pg sistant Principal of Morgan School, will receive 
four lads into his family, assuming entire charge of 
their education, mental, moral, and physical. Refer- 
ences given and required. Address 

J. H. Sperry, A.M. 











CONNECTICUT, Hamden. 
ECTORY SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 
$325 to $375. Homelike influences, combined 
with firm discipline and thorough school system, Ex- 
tensive grounds, gymnasium, boathouse, ete, Send 
for circular. Rev. H. L. Everest, M. A., Rector. 


« ee 





CONNECTICUT, Lyme. 
LACK HALL SCHOOL.—A PRE- 
paratory school for boys, Highest references 
from parents and from _— of the Yale and Wil- 
liams Faculties, .HAS. G. BARTLETT, A. me 


ConnEc TICUT, Lyme. e 
YE GRISWOLD HOME SCHOOL 


prepares for College, teaches the usual branches 
and accomplishments, also Harp, Guitar, and rich 
foreign embroideries. Recommended by physicians 
for de licate girls. 





CONNECTIC OT, Middletow: n. 


TLSON GRAMMAR SCHOOL. —A 
Preparatory School for Boys. #500 per year. 
For Cc ‘rcular address — E. Ww '. WILSON, A. Me 


CONNECTICUT, Pomfret Centre 

WE MISSES VINTUN’S HOME 
School for Girls will reopen October 7. Num- 

ber limited. | Circular sent on application. Ee 


CONNECTICUT, Stamford. 

TSS AIK EN’S SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 

Ladies and Girls opens October 2. *Applica- 

tions for circulars may be made to Miss C, W. Riten, 

For Miss Aiken’s Methods of Mind Training to Putnam’s 
Sons, % 23a St., New York ° 


CONNECTICUT, Stamford. 
TSS LOW.—BOARDING AND DAY 
School for Girls. Number limited. Pupils 
repared for college 
DELAWARE, Wilmington, Franklin St. 
WE MISSES HEBBS ENGLISH, 


French, and German Boarding and Day School 
for Y oung Ladies and Girls Teopens § September 20, 1889. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, Washington. 
WE COLUMBIAN UNIVERSIT Y-- 
College, Medical School, Dental School, Law 
School, Scientific = For catalogues, address 
DR AMES C. WELLING, President. 


Mary LAND, Baltimore, 122 & 124 W. Franklin St. 
YY DGEWORKTH BO ARDING AND DAY 
te School for Young Ladies will reopen on Thursday, 
September 19. Mrs. H. P. L JEFEBVRE, Prine cipal. 





MARYLAND, Baltimore. 
OUTHERN HOME SCHOOL FOR 
Girls, 915 and 917 N. Charles Street. Establish- 
ed 1842. French the —_ uage of the school. 
MRs. W. M. CARY, Miss Cary. 
“Mary AND, Baltimore. 
TNIVERSITY OF MARYLAND.— 
/ Law School. Twentieth annual session, October 
7, 1889. Address 
HENRY dD. HARLAN, Secretary. 
~ MARYLAND, Ce Catonsville. 
T. TIMOTHY'SE NGLISH, FRENCH, 
and German School for young ladies will reopen 
Se Ree Be Car 1889, Principals, Miss M. C. Carter and 
‘arter. 





MARYLAND, C harlotte Hall Pp. O,, St. Mary’s Co, 

4-1889 = CHARLOTTE HALL 

9 School, Situation unsurpassed 

for health. Thorough English, Classical, Mathemati- 

cal, Commercial, and Military Courses. Board and 

tuition, including w: ashing, fuel, and furnished room, 

$160 for term of 10 months. 115th session Sept. 2. For 
further particulars, address R, W. SYLVESTER, Prin. 


lv 


terms address 








MARYLAND, Ellicott City. 
AUPIN S UNIVERSITY SCHOOL, 
Eighth Session opens 17th of September. For 
CHAPMAN MAUPIN, M.A., Principal, 
MASSACHUSETTS, Andover. 
BBOT ACADEMY FOR YOUNG 
L1 Ladies. The sixty-first year opens Thurs., Sept. 


12. For catalogues yee Bi to W.F. Draper: for admis. 
sion, to ; Liss PHIL ENA Mc KEEN, Principal. 


MAssAct HUSETTs, Belmont, 


HE BELMONT SCHOOL. — PRE- 


rn tee 4 boarding-school for boys. For informa- 
tion address B. F, Harp1na@, A.M., (Harv.), Head Master. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Berkshire, 
RESTALBON FARM. — Home School 
foy six boys. Reopens Sept. 18, Ep, T. FISHER, 








MASSACHUSETTS, Bosto 
OSTON UN. 7VERSITY Law School, 
Address the Dean, 
_EpMuND i. BENNETT, LL.D. 
Masaacnvserts, Boston, 259 Boy Iston Street. 
YWAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL (62d Year). 
For boys and girls.—Preparation for the Mass, In- 
stitute of Technology is aspecialty. Reference is made 
to the Institute Faculty. The location of the school 
building, on Copley Square, is especially attractive and 
is very near the Institute. 
Preparation also for college (with or without Greek) 
and for business. _ Spe cial students received . viet 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 25 Chestnut St. 
, 
ISSHELOISE E. HERSEY'S 
School. Fall term opens October 3. A few pu- 
pils received in the family. Circulars on application, 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 69 Chester Square. 
ANNETTINSTITUTE FOR YOUNG 
T Ladies, The 36th year begins Oct, 2. For circu- 
lar address RE - GEO. 8. » GANNETT, Dd. Dd. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 112 Newbury Street. 
WE MISSES HUBBARD S SCHOOL 
for Girls will reopen October 1, 1889. A limited 
number of boarding scholars w ill be received. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 5 Ous Place. 











REPARATION FOR HARVARD 
College and for the — of Technology. 
School year begins Wed., Se spt. ALBERT HALE. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Camel a 17 Berke ley St. 
i TSS INGOLS’S SCHVOL FUR GIRLS 
will reopen October 2. 188), Application may 
be made at 27 WareS 
MASSACHUSETTS, “Cambridge, , Larch Street. 
£ OME FOR BOYS.—DR. ABBOT AD- 
mits not more than four boys into his family, to 
fit for college or educate privately. Separate tuition, 
with best of care in all respects. Charming location, 
with fine tennis-court. F. E. ABBot, Ph.D. Summer 
address, Nonquit Beach, Me ASS, 
MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge. 

AJ AkCARE T WINTHROP HALL IS 
ok the residence connected with the Cambridge 
School for Young Ladies, It is under the care of Miss 
Mary Fosdick. Building and furniture new. Open 
September 26, 1889. ARTHUR GILMAN, Director. 

MASSACHUSETTS, Duxbury, Powder Point. 
WDER POINT SCHOOL, — PRE- 
pares for scientific school, college, or business. 

Laboratories. The boys are members of the family. 
FREDERICK B. Knapp, S.B. (M.I. T.) 

MASSACHUSETTS, Greentield. 

ROSPECT HILL School for Young La- 

dies.—21st year. Regular and Special Courses. 

Beautiful and healthful location. Our certificate admits 
to Smith. Sefence, Art, Music. J.C. Parsons, Pri Prin. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Northampton. 
OME AND PRIVATE I[INSTRUC- 
tion for boys, (number limited). Preparation for 
college & specialty. Isaac BRIDGMAN, Ph. -D. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Ply mouth. 
R. KNAPP’S HOME eo . FOR 
Boys.—Twenty-third year begins Oct. 1, 1889. 
Mrs. Knapp. Principal; A.M. FREEMAN, A.B.,H’d Master, 
MASSACHUSETTS, Quincy. 
DAMS ACADEM Y.—PKEPARA- 
e tory boarding school for boys. Eighteenth year 
begins September 10, 1889. 
For all information apply to 
WILLIAM Ev ERETT, , Ph. Dz. 


MASSACHUSETTS, West Newton. 











L EST NEWTON ENGLISH AND 
Classical School. Its ae year begins Sent. 18, 
1889. A family school for both sexes. P repares for 
College, Scientific School, and business. Special at- 
tention to character building, Send for ¢ ata ogue to 
Na ATH’L T. ALLEN. 


MICHI@AN, “Houghton. 
ICHIGAN MINING SCHOOL.—For 


Catalog; sues address 
M. WabswortTH, A.M., Ph.D., Di rector, 


“Mic HIGAN, Orchard Lake. 
ICHIGAN MILITARY ACADEMY. 

A Select Boarding School for Boys, Thirteenth 
year. Location, thirty miles from Detroit, and unsur- 
passed for beauty and healthfulness. The courses of 
study are so arranged as to fit for active business pur- 
suits, and to give athorough preparation for collvge. 
Speciai attention paid to practical drill in English 
work. Graduates receiving our diploma are admitted 
to the University of Michigan and to Cornell Univer. 
sity without examination. For Catalogues address 

CoL, J. Su MNER ROGERS, Supt. 


NEBRASKA, Lincoln. 
TNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA 
/ Classical, Literary, Scieniific, Engineering, and 
Agricultural courses. Tuition free, The year opens 
September 18. For catalogues at 
HE STEWARD. 





~~ NEW ‘HAMPSHIRE, Portsmouth. — 


Mes A. C. MORGAN'S SCHOOL FOR 
young ladies reopens Sept. 25, 1889. 

John G, Whittier says: ‘‘A better, healthier. and 
leasanter location for a school could searcely be found 
in New England.’ 


New HaMpsuire, Portsmouth, Greenland Road. 

pre PARATION FOR HARVARD.— 

Rev. G. L, Stowell, A.B.. prepares boys for Har- 

vard in his country home, Number limited to four. 
Special advantages for delicate boys. 


NEw JERSE Y, Morristown. 
ISS E. ELIZAB+TH DANA RE- 
opens the Seminary forYoung Ladies Seprember 
25. Thorough instruction in English, French, and Ger- 
man; Musicand Art. Grounds ample for recreation. 
Climate of Morristown unsurpasse: Terms: Board- 
ing Pupils, $600. Circulars on application. 














“— + 3 e™ 








Sept. 12, 1889] 


New JERSEY, Mount Holly. 
hI 7. HOLLY ACADEMY FOR BOYS. 
i Healthfi uA H _M. _WaLRapt ( Yale), Principal. _ 


New York«, Claverack 


Peg tf iget CULLEGE AND HUD 
son River Iustitute. Healthfully and beautifully 
located. Affords superior advantages for thorough and 
systematic education to young men and women. Care 
ful attention given by a strong faculty of experienced 
professors and teachers to intellectual, social, moral, 
and physical culture, A Conservatory of Musie and Art 
of high grade. 36th year — ns Sept. Vth Send for il 
lustrated catalogue. Kev. A. H. FLacK, A.M., Prest 


New York, Garden City, Long Island. 
HE CATHEDRAL SCHUOL OF ST. 
Paul, 17 miles from N.Y.) Thorough preparation 
for college or scientific school, Military discipline 
Location and buil “a unsurpassed. Chas. STURTEVANT 
Moorg, A.B. (Harv iead Maste r 


New YorK, Maniius. 


“7. JOHN'S MILITARY SCHOOL. 
» Civil Engineering. Classics. Business. 
Rr. Rev. F, D. HuNtiInGcron, President. 


LT. Con. Ww. VERE: 1K, Supe rinte nde “nt. 
New York CITY, 22 Ei ist 54th St. 
ISSES GRIN Vv ELL" S VAY SCHOOL 
for Girls, Oct. 2. Collegiate, Preparatory, Pri 
mary dep’ts. Separate classes for boys. Kindergarten 


NEW YORK CITy, 148 Madison Ave. 
Nf Fs. ROBERTS and MISS WALK- 
( er’s English and French schoo! for young ladies 
wil. reopen Oct, 1. No home study for pupils under 
fourteen, 

NEW YorK City, 423 Madison Avenue, near 

49th Street, 

CY H. MORSE'’S SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 
« Will reopen Oct. 1. The Principal’s address, 
until Sept. 16, is Cotuit, Mass. 


NEW YORK, Saratoga. ; 
ARATOGA INSTITUTE FOR BOYS. 
Prepares for leading colleges and business. Es 
tablished 1856. Address FRANKLIN B, YATES, A.B. 


NEW YORK, Syracuse. 
V RS. ALFRED WILKINSON'S 
School for Girls. Reopens September 18, LS8v. 
Refers to Hon. Abram 8S, Hewitt, George Wm. Curtis, 
Hon. Wayne McVeagh, Rev. Edward tverett Haie, 
Thomas Wentworth Higginson, Hon. Andrew D.White. 


NEw YORK, Tarrytown on-Hudson. 
TSS BULKLEY’S BOARDING AND 


Day School for Girls will reopen Sept. 18, 
Oul0, Cincinnau. 


ft ~DEN PAKK SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.— 
« Ninthyear. This school is remarkable for its 
high patronage, home life, unsurpassed advantages for 
modern languages, music, ete., and for its beautiful 
location, at a few minutes’ walk from the Art School 
and Art Museum. For circulars address MME. FREDIN, 
as above. 


Oni0, Cincinnati, Walnut Hiils 
TSS NOURSE WILL REOPEN HER 
English and French Family and Day School 
Sept. 25. Pupils take special work, or the full course 
for college examinations. Circulars are ready. 


ei “OuIO, Gambier. 
ARCUURT PLACE SEMINAR Y.— 
Prepares thoroughly for the leading colleges 
for women, or gives a complete course. 


Ox10, Gambler. : 
7ENYON MILITARY ACADEM Y.— 


_ Prepares thoroughly for € ‘ohlege or business. — 


PENNSYLVANIA, Chester 
DENNSYLVANIA MILITARY ACA- 
demy. Twenty-eighth session opens September 
18. A Military College. Civil Engineering, Chemisiry, 
Architecture, Arts) Thoroughly organized Preparatory 
Courses, Cire ulars of CoL, CHas. E, Hyatt, Pres. 


PENNSYLV ANIA, “Ogontz, Montgomery County. 

( GONTZ SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LA- 
dies, removed in 1883 from Chestnut St., Phila- 
delphia, to Ugontz, the spacious country-seat ‘of Jay 
Cooke, wiil begin its fortieth year Wednesday, Sept. 
25th. For circulars apply to PRINCIPALS, Oxontz School. 
Principals: Miss Frances E, Bennett, Miss sylvia J. 

Fastman; Principal Emerita: Mixs H. A. Dillaye. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Chestnut Hill. 
nV RS. COMEGYS AND MISS BELL'S 
English, French, and German Boarding School 
for young ladies reopens Sept. 30, 1889. 
Students prepared for College, Ample grounds for 
outdoor exercise. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, : 3903 Locust St. 
A ARTIN’S SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 
; There are vacancies for five boarding pupils for 
the school year 1889-1890. Boys only of the highest 
character can be received. $600 a year. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 1434 Pine St. 
MAEM OLSELLE 
French and English Boarding and Day School 
for Young Ladies, Will reopen September 26. 9 Num 
ber of resident pupils limited to six. Thorough in 
struction and home care. 

PENNSYLVANIA, Philade!phia, 1550 Pine st. 
Vj ISS ANABLE’S BOARDING AND 
a Day School for Young Ladies will reopen Sept. 26. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Germantown, 202 

and 204 W. Chelten Avenue. 

A TSS MARY E. STEVENS S BOARD- 
ing and Day School begins its 2ist year Sept 
1889. *‘Approved”’ by Bryn Mawr ¢ ‘ollege and 
thorized "’ to prepare students for its entrance exami- 











nations. Pupils pass these examinations in this School. | 








The 


PENNSYLVANIA, Swarthmore, 
WARTHMORE COLLEGE OPENS 
9th month, 10th. 30 minutes from Broad St. Sta 

tion, Philadelphia, Under the care of Friends, but all 
others admitted, Full college course for both sexes ; 
Classical, Scientific, and Literary. Also a Manual 
Training and a Pre paratory School (2 classes). Health 
ful location, large grounds, new and extensive build 
ings and apparatus. For Catalogue and full particu 
lars, address W. H. APPLETON, Fh.D., Acting Pres't 


Nation. 


RHODE ISLAND, Providence. 
~AIENDS SCHOOL FOR BOTH SEX- 
es. Founded in 1784 Excellent home. Stu 
dents from 18 States. All denominations. Thorough 
work in English, Science, Classics, Music, and Art. 
Our certificate admits to college. Address 
AUGUSTINE JonEs, LL.B. 
VirG@inia, Lexington, 
WE VIRGINI: t MILITARY INSTI- 
tute has just closed its Semi-Centennial Jubilee, 
and will continue on the 4th of september to provide 
its system of thorough military training, a distinctive 
course of Academic instruction, and technical instruc 
tion in the several branches of applied Science; thus 
enabling a graduate in the Academie School to gaina 
rn asa Kachelor of Science or Civil 
engineer. 

These advantages are secured on terms not exceed 
Ing $36 amonth, as an averave for the entire course 
including clothing in addition to the ordinary college 
expenses. For catalogue address 

General FRaNcIs H, SmiruH, Superintendent, 


NEUILLY, PRES Paris, 27 Boulevard Vic.or Hugo 
Vj ADAME YEA PMAN MONOUR) 
d Institute for young ladies. Twenty-seven vears 
of successful experience. School vear commences 
October Lst and ends July 28th, Puplls are received at 
any time during school year. Highest references in 
America and England, 


NEUILLY, PRES Paris, 22 Avenue de Neullly 
M.. A. RENACK RECEIVES IN HIS 
house, and prepares with marked success a 
limited number of students for the Sorbonne, the 
military and scientific schools, Special courses in mo 
dern languages for Americans. 


Teachers, ete. 
LADY WHO HAS AN ELEGANT 


home in Central New York combining all the 
advantages of city and country, wou'd receive two or 
three youny girls and give them a mother’s care and 
the very best educational advantages, The most satis- 
factory references given. 

Address ‘*¢ 


RECENT HARVAKD GRADUATE 
d (highest honors) seeks engagement as private 
tutor. Successful experience, highest references. ad 
dress EDWARD ©. Lunt, A.M., Malden, Mass. 


(CHARLES W. STONE, Tutor for Har 


vard, 68 Chestnut Street, Boston. 


- ee ee HINKLE Y, A.M., 11 EVE- 
rett St., Cambridge, Mass., will prepare boys for 
the fall examinations, and make tutoring engagements 
for the winter. 


LLE. DRESSE, daughter of ¢ la 
Colonel Dresse (officier d’ordonnance de S. M, 
Leopold I.) offers a comfor:able home to ladies desirous 
of visiting Brussels; references permitted to the Eng 
lish chaplains, 76 Ruedu Prince Royal. Advantages 
for learning French, 
Mi S. BEN]. FULLER SMITA WILL 
leave New A for Dresden, Germany. in ok - 
ber, witha limited number of girls desiring to study 
abroad. Applications will be received and Savana 
tion furnished regarding expenses, during the! 
September, at 66 Essex St., Bangor, Me ; 
references given and required. 


School Agencies. 
AR MERHORN’'S TEACHERS 


Agency. “ldestand best knownin U.S. Estab 
lished 1855, 3 East 14th Street, N. Y. 
HE BOSTON, NEW YORK, AND 
Chicago Teachers’ Agencies. Circular free. Eves 


RETT O, Fisk & Co., 7 Tremont Place, Boston; 6 Clit 
Place, New York; 106 and 108 Wabash Ave... CI 


IVants. 


.’ care of the Nation. 

















TANTED—WORK iN GENEALO- 
gical resear *h in Eastern Massachusetts 1 


P.O. Box 110, Newton, wane, 








BONA ME’ S | 


COLUMBIA COLLEGE. 


POLITICAL SCIENCE 


SCHOOL OF 











some er? 
to the end of the ju 
tred (o anv course 
e t ft t OL rt a 





f inform 








: wks os a ire to Registrar, 
PENNSYLY ANIA, Philadelphia, P. O. Box 99x, } 49th St. and Madison Avenue, N 
‘| WELL ESTABLISHED SCHVUOL LN | HENRY DRIster, LL.D 
<1 Philadelphia will receive a few boarding pupils | 
(girls), athalf price. Address PRINCIPAL, eting President. 





TWELFTH ANNUAL OURSE. 


5 i : cneawn = 
ROMAN HISTORY AND lL ATURE, ART, 
: er 
PHYSICS, ANO-PC AL ECONOMY 


150,000 ENROLLED. 
SYSTEMATIC SELF-EDUCATION. 


AUN t vt WwW RSEY 


UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 
AUSTIN, Texas, August 14, S82 

Appli att ns for the Assistant Professorship of Latin 
in the iiversity of Texas will be received until the 
end of September, when the vacancy w te Miled by 
the Board of Salary, $000; term 3S vears 
It is essential Chat appl one Soe “us OX 
pertence in te achi ng Aditress Lesiag W acuRyER, 
Chairman of the Fac vulty, iversity of Texas 


ORCESTER’S 
DICTIONARY 


‘* The highest authority known as to the 
use of the English language.” 

















With or without Dentson's Patent lodes 


The Standard of the Leading 
Publishers, Magazines, and News- 
papers. 

The Dictionary of the Scholar for Spelling, 
Pronunciation, and Accuracy In 
Definition. 


Send for lange Circular to the Publishers, 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 
PHILADELPHIA. 








TON! TOUCH WORAMANSHIP, 
AND DURABILITY 
WILLIAM KNABE & CO. 

Ra New York 
Wand 4 ER reSt.. 148 45th Ave. near Dth St., 
Washington, S17 Market Space. 

NATURE'S GREAT SPECIF 
F ALT 
KIDNEY AND LIVER TROUBLES, 
RHEt MATISM, GOUT, ETC, 
t is une qualile = a Table Water, being pure, dell 


} 
ONEITA SPRING COMPANY, 
UTICA, N. Y¥. 
. RELLE&C 31 Broadway, New York. 
laie MO OPA T HiC DESCRIPTIVE 
Catalogue (books, medicines, etc.) mailed free. 
Address Borricke & TAFEL, 1011 Arch St,, Philadelphia, 
Pa.. or 145 Grand St., New York. Oldest Homeopathic 
Pharmacy. c@tablished in 1434 
S ‘HOOL BOOKS IN FOREIGN LAN- 
aJ guages. Miscellaneous Books in Foreiegn Languages, 


Cata.ocues on application. Foreign Pertodicals. 


} CARL SCHOENHOF, Importer, 144 Tremont St., Boston. 


IACK N UMBERS, VOLS. AND SETS 
of the Nation bought, sold, and exchanged. 
A. 3. CLarKk, 34 Park Row, New York City, 








WATTS’ 
DICTIONARY 


OF 


CHEMISTRY. 


Revised and entirely rewritten by 
M. M. PATTison Muir, M.A.,F.R.S.E., 
Fellow, and Prelector in Chemistry, of Gonville 
and Caius College, Cambridge, 
AND 


H. Forster Mor.ey, M.A., D.Sc., 


Fellow of University College, London, and Pro- 
fessor of Queen’s College, London, 
Assisted by eminent con- 
tributors, 


In Four Volumes, half bound. 
Volumes I. and II. Now Reapy. 


Tol. I. oe Change). Octavo, 
pp. we-752, $14. 

Vol. IT. ea ‘aslinainideitas 
pp. wii-760. $14.50, 


Partial List of Contributors. 
LOTHAR MEYER, Ph.D., Professor 


of Chemistry in the University of Tiibingen. 








Octavo, 








Allotropy. 
C. O’SULLIVAN, F.R.S., Burton-on- 
Trent. 
Arabic Acid, Bassorin and Ce- 
rasin, 


T. E. THORPE, 
fessor of Chemistry 
Mines, 


Atmosphere, 
Flame. 
RAPHAEL MELDOLA, F.R.S., Pro- 


fessor of Chemistry in the Finsbury Techni- 
cal College. 


Azo-colouring matters. 
E. RAY LANKESTER, M.A., F.R.S., 


Professor of Zoijlogy at Univ eraity Colles ae. 
London, 


Bacteria. 
W. D. HALLIBURTON, M.,D., B.Sc., 


Assistant Professor of Physiology at Uni- 
versity College, London. 


Blood and Haemoglobin. 


Ph.D., F.RS., Pro- 


at the Royal School of 


Combustion and 


THOMAS STEVENSON, M_.D., 
aed on Forensic Medicine at Guy's Hos- 
pital. 


Detection and Estimation of Pot- 
sonous Alkalotds, 
ARTHUR G. GREEN, Esq., F.LC., 


Research Chemist to the Atlas Works, Hack- 
ney Wick. 


Diazo-Compounds and Indigo. 
-R. THRELFALL, M.A., Professor of 


Physics in the University of Sydney, N. 8. 
Dissociation and Explosion. 
FRANK W. CLARKE, Esg., B.Sc., 
Chief Chemist, United States Geological Sur- 
vey. 


Elements. 
IRA REMSEN, Ph.D., Professor of 


Chemistry in Johns Hopkins University, Bal- 
timore. 


Equivalency and Formule. 
F, W. RUDLER, F.G.S., Curator of 
the Museum of Practical Geology, London. 
Geological Chemistry. 





*.* Our Catalogue of Scientific and Medical 


w orka sent upon application. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 


15 East Sixteenth Street, New York. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS 





A New Novel by F. Marion Crawford. 
SANT’ ILARIO. 


By F. Marion Crawford, author of ‘Saracinesca,’ 
‘Greifenstein,’ etc, 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

**The author shows steady and constant improve- 
ment in his art. ‘Sant’ Ilario’ is acontinuation of 
the chronicles of the Saracinesca family. . . A 
singularly powerful and beautiful story, . . . Ad- 
mirably developed, with a naturalness beyond praise, 

. Itmust rank with ‘Gretfenstein’ asthe best 
work the author has produced. It fulfils every require- 
ment of artistic fiction. {t brings out what is most 
imrressive in human character, and what is most in- 
teresting in human aution, without owing any of its 
effectiveness to sensationalism or artifice. It is natu- 
ral, fluent in evolution, accordant with experience, 
graphic in description, netrating in analysis, and 
absorbing in interest.’’—New York Tribune. 


English Men of Action. New Volume. 


MONK. 


By Julian Corbet. 12mo, cloth limp, 60 cents; edges 


uncut, 75 cents, 
Already Published: 
DAVID LIVINGSTONE, By Thomas Hughes, 


HENRY THE FIFTH. By the Rev. A. J. 
Church, 


GENERAL GORDON. By Coionel Sir Wil- 


liam Butler. 
LORD LAWRENCE, By Sir Richard Temple. 
WELLINGTON. By George Hooper. 





THROUGH ROMANY SONGLAND. 


Laura Alexandrine Smith. 16mo. $1.50. 


A TEXT-BOOK OF GENERAL THERA- 
PEUTICS. By W. Hale White, M.D., F.R.C.P. 
With illustrations. 12mo, $2.50. 


‘*While it promises to be of much value to physt- 
clans, it is full of interest for the lay reader who is in- 
terested in the treatment of disease and the mainte- 
nance of healtn,’’—New York Tribune, 


New Volumes. 


ELECTRICITY. 
Tllus- 


By 


Nature Series. 


MODERN VIEWS OF 
By Oliver J. Lodge, LL.D., D,Sc., F.R.S. 
trated. 12mo, $2.00, 

‘** So far as electricity is concerned this is the book of 
the year. The object of this book is to present to the 
non mathematical reader the modern view of the ethe- 
real theory of electricity. To our mind there fs no liv- 
ing exponent of these theoretical views so able as the 
author of this book,’’—Electrical Engineer. 


TIMBER AND SOME OF ITS DISEASES. 
By H. Marshall Ward, M.A,, F.R.S., F.L.S. With 
illustrations. 12mo, $1.75. 





THE HISTORIES OF POLYBIUS. 
Translated from the text of F. Hultsch by E. 8. 
Shuckburgh, M.A. 2 vols., 12mo, $6.00. 


Macmillan’s Geegraphy Series. New 
Volume. 


ELEMENTARY CLASS-BOOK OF 
By Hugh Robert Miil, 
12zmo, 00 


AN 
GENERAL GEOGRAPHY. 
D.Se., F.R.S.E. With illustrations, 
cents, 

IRON AND STEEL MANUFACTURE. 
A Text-Book for Beginners. By Arthur H. Hiorns, 
author of * Practical Metallurgy ’ and * Elementary 
Metallurgy.’ 16mo, $1.00. 


New and Cheap Edition. 

THE PARNELL COMMISSION—THE 
OPENING SPEECH FOR THE DEFENCE. De. 
livered by Sir Charles Russell, Q.C.,M.P. Care- 
fully revised by the author. S8vo, 75 cents, 

Elementary Theological Class-Books. 

AN INTRODUCTION TO THE CREEDS. 


By the Rev. G, F. Maclear, D.D. 18mo, 60 cents, 





NEW PUBLICATIONS 


OF THE 


Oxford Clarendon 


Press. 


FROM CLAREN- 
DON. 


SELECTIONS 


CHARACTERS AND EPISODES OF 
THE GREAT REBELLION. Selected from the 
History and Autobiography of Edward, Earl of 
Clarendon, and edited, with short notes, by the 
very Rev. G, D, Boyle, M.A., Dean of Salisbury 
12mo, $2.00. 





THE LEGEND OF GOOD 


Skeat, 


CHAUCER. 
WOMEN. Edited by the Rev. Walter W. 
Litt.D. 12mo, $1.50. 


CHAUCER. THE MINOR POEMS. 
ed by the Rev. Walter W. Skeat, Litt.D., 
12mo, $2.60. 


**Our debt to Prof. Skeat for giving us these poems 
in so accessible a form, and still more in 80 purea 
text, cannot easily be overestimated.’’—Literary 
World. 


Edit- 


M.A. 


** Prof. Skeat has brought to bear upon the elucida- 
tion of the text all the great learning he has accumu 
lated in the preparation of the various works with 
which his name is now so honora ly connecied. We 
have little hesitation in saying that there is no student 
of Chaucer living to whom this volume will not be an 
absolute necesaity.’’—Hvening Post, 





NOUUM TESTAMENTUM DOMINI NOS 
TRI IESU CHRISTI LATINE. Secundum fFdi- 
tionem Sancti Hieronymi. Ad codicum manu- 
scriptorum fidem recensuit. Iohannes Words- 
worth, S.T.P. in operis Societatem adsumte Hen 
rico Iuliano White, A.M. Partis Prioris Fasciculus 


Primus Euangelium Secundum Mattheum. to, 
$3.25. 
A New Edition. 
A COMMENTARY ON CATULLUS. By 


Robinson Ellis, M.A., LL.D. 8vo, $4,50. 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO LATIN LEXI. 
COGRAPHY, By Henry Nettleship, M.A, 8vo, 
$5.25, 


TWO OF THE SAXON CHRONICLES. 
Parallel (787-1001 a. D.), with supplementary ex- 
tracts from the others, A revised Text. Edited, 
with Introduction, Critical Notes, and Glossary by 
Charles Plummer, M.A., on the basis of an edition 
by John Earle, M.A. 12mo, 75 cents. 


QUINTI SEPTIMII FLORENTIS TER- 
TULLIANI. Apologeticus Adversus Gentes Pro 


Chriatianis. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, 
by T. Herbert Bindley, M.A. 12mo, $1.50, 


A GRAMMAR OF THE RUSSIAN LAN- 
GUAGE. By W.R. Morfill, M.A, 12mo, $1.50. 





Macmillan & Co.'s New Catalogue of Publications will be sent free by mail to any address on 


application. 


MACMILLAN 


< CO., Pustisuers, 


112 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
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THERE appears to be no doubt that the Ad 
ministration has decided that it would not be 


expedient to call an extra session of Con 
gress. The arguments against one are so 
many and so obvious that serious considera 
tion of the matter was scarcely necessary. 
Aside from all other considerations, the Presi- 
dent and his advisers must naturally be in 
no hurry for the assembling of a Congress 
in which the Republican majority will be so 
small that firm support of the Administra- 
tion would, under the most favorable eondi- 
tions, be a difficult thing to obtain. With an 
enthusiastic and harmonious party, thorough 
ly in accord with the President’s course, it 
would require very careful management to 
maintain party support for him in a Con- 
gress having barely a Republican majority 
to elect a Speaker ; and with any discord or 
dissatisfaction, such support would be out 
of the question. Nobody can tell now how 
the Republican members as a whole will feel 
towards the Administration when they come 
together, but it is notorious that there are 
some of them who are not at all satisfied 
with the President's course in regard to ap- 
pointments. This was inevitable from the mo- 
ment he decided to give himself up to a per 
sonel supervision of the distribution of pat- 
ronage. He was certain to make in his own 
party as many enemies as friends. When 
the Congressmen get into Washington, the 
wrangles over oftices will increase rather 
than diminish, and the President’s burdens 
in this direction will be greater than ever. 
The first six months of President Harri- 
son’s term are ended, and what are the most 
conspicuous developments of his policy ? 
What topics connected with him are most 
discussed in the press? First, there is 
Tanner and his course inthe Pension Bu- 
reau. That is, by common consent, a na 
tional scandal of such serious proportions 
that leading newspapers of the President's 
party are calling for Tanner’s removal as 
the only thing which can save the Adminis 
tration from disgrace, and the national! Trea- 
sury from possible bankruptcy. Second, 
there is the choice by the President of 
“Tom” Platt, ‘* Matt” Quay, and Mahone 
of Virginia as the men to whom he prefers to 
hand over the patronage of the Government 
to be used by them in building up a political 
Machine. Third, there is an increase of 
over $7,000,000 in the public debt during 
the last third of the six months, though for 
the corresponding period in every one of 
President Cleveland’s four years there was 
an average decrease of about $10,000,000 
Fourth, in removals from oftice without 
cause the President has surpassed all pre 
vious records, and has so completely broken 
not only the pledges of his party’s platform, 
but his own personal pledges as well, that 








there is a formidable movement in the Re- 
publican party for the unconditional repeal 
of the Civil-Service Law. The net result of 
this six months’ work is a lower moral tone 
in politics than the country has shown since 


1872. 


That the Administration begins to be trou- 
bled by the increase of the public debt is 
shown by the repeated attempts of the organs 
to explain it. An extremely mysterious a 
count of the cause of the increase during the 
month of August given by the 7ridune last 
week had, we think, the effect of causing 
considerable public alarm owing to its great 
darkness. The financial writer of the same 
paper comes to the relief of his editorial 
brother, and tries to show that it is ‘an 
extraordinary credit to disbursing officers 
in the last monthly statement of over 
$50,000,000 which is the occasion of the 
apparent increase in the debt”; and _ this, 
he adds with a sheepish air, ‘tis so much 
money now in the Treasury that soon is 


Rl 


to be paid out by the disbursing of 


thus increasing the amount of money in 


icers 


circulation.”” We presume the real cause of 
this queer stuff is the writer's fear that the 
public supposes that the Treasury has been 
paying out more money than Congress has 
appropriated. But the public is not so sim 
ple-minded as that. It knows very well that 
all Government money is got rid of by giv 
ing it to the disbursing officers, or giving 
them power to draw it, and that when a 
man’s accounts show an increase of his liabi 
lities, the matter is not explained by alleging 


that all the checks he has given have not vet 


been presented, and that when they are there 
will be more money in circulation. The tru: 
way to clear up the whole matter is to admit 
frankly that Tanner has been too ‘‘ liberal t 


the boys,” or, in other words, has been 
spending money too rapid 
the party, and must be dismissed or put in 
charge of a lighthouse. 

Somebody in England, apropos of the late 
discussion over the grant to the Prince of 


Wales on his daughter's marriage, has put 


forth the theory that the monarchy there is 
much less expensive than our Presidency, in 
apswer to some American who made the 
account stand thus 

Crown $2,782. °79 vera 
President ‘ , mM 


a hl . ? =P ‘ } ‘ s¢ 

The Englishman savs that to know what the 
Presidency costs, we must take into account 
the expenses of the quadrennial election 


, ee : ; : we 
which include outlays of every description 


during the campaign for party purposes, 
and these he estimates at $20,000,000 for 


ony 


a period of four years. The account will 
then stand thus 


President 


For election . . $20,000,000 

= irs »*M) 000 
Tot $20,200,000 

q(7T w 

Suceession ‘ Nil. 

Four ¥ re’ re ee tiga @10 872 1% 
Ir years’ civ standa rities. $10, 12 

Ba < favor z 3 i 


government... $9,326, 880 


The Nation. 








It is to be said vever, that the Queen's 
‘ 

income by no means ineludes all the e 
royalty. There are a great many expenses 
made necessary by tiie “ahenity tr the 
Crown ” which are not covered by the rova 
income and Which would prt rbably 
the cost of rovii ty. l S iis t ) Vert 
that there is no comparison between what 
America and England can afford to spend or 
government——a consideration of very great 
political moment. On the other hand, there 
ought to be added to our eXpenus tl Vari 
ous Means now resorted to for t 
the surplus. All s nder ‘ 
mMonev in oract » Se ire Vv ‘ ~ vea' 
addition to the cost of the Presid \ l 
ner’s outlay, for Star s} } 
edly ay dd i to W it Pres | tt 
will cast us before w ed wit! n 

a ry I inner eur i W 
new light in the revelat ‘ s { 
Detroit concerning a pe t \ 
The: \} ed ’ l i ‘ 

i r i eS i \ 
ance for oftles \ nhses | “ 
customary rality { vs one 
received the cn i rm iit 
twice over \ t } ‘ eXtra 
credit of $3,000 () cn iv 
ing? « Tena - UU T est \ \ in 
lowance 2 W { “ a 
while v« ur i uin't you t er 
take $3000 rhe ag vfully accepted 
the = nH? ised ¢ SuiaTics Of a s d 
Cieras, ANG emmy ved i ew clierTh i 
tior l Was thusiastic ove 
iberal 1 er va ! S We 
riivont © \ sf ONITA EXP 
ditures ches Au Was! tor 
whose business it was t sider tl 1 hle 
refused allow the . Then there 
was a panicinthe agency. The agent had 
to supply in some way the new clerk's sala 
ry, while the old clerks failed to get the in 
CTeas¢ they had expected Worse than this, 


salarv out of his own pocket, assessed all the 


} . a? ++ +} ’ ? : } . 1 } 
the agent, rather than pay the new clerk's 
: t 


? Lo > ee . - y ] »v ' 
old clerks sufficiently to make up the neces 
sarv amount. He savs of this extraordina 


rv act: ‘* The extra expense was incurred 
under the supposition that a larger appropri 
ation was to be made for the oftice The ay 
propriation was not made and the expense 
had to be met. You know that people work 
ing under the Government must submit to 
Nitrary decision or get out.” This 
view of the civil service of a great nation is 
the Harrison-Tanner one which came into 
vogue with the victory of the party of moral 
ideas last November 

‘‘President Harrison is allowing all the 
Democratic collectors in Maine and elsewhere 
to serve out their terms, unless there is spe 
cial reason otherwise,” says the Lewiston 
Me.) Journal (Rep.); ‘‘ but not one of the 
civil-service par ercellence papers gives him 


credit for this, but continues representing that 
The Jour 


he is disregarding civil service.” 











cial 





nal is probably no better authority as to the 
President’s course regarding collectors outside 
of Maine than it proved to beas to his policy 
regarding postmasters, who, it announced 
some time ago, were to be allowed to serve 
out their terms, whereas the President has 
ever since been removing them whole- 
sale. Presuming, however, that it is correct 
in the statement that he is allowing Demo- 
cratic collectors in Maine to serve out their 
terms, we take great pleasure in giving him 
credit for keeping his word as to one class of 
officials in one State. How much better he 
would stand to-day if he had been equally 
conscientious in living up to his pledges re- 
garding all classes of officials in all the 
States! 





Congressman Houk of Tennessee, the most 
prominent Southern Republican in the 
Hlouse, announces that he will ‘‘ test the sen- 
timent of the House on this sham Civil-Ser- 
vice Law” by offering an amendment strik- 
ing out the item making an appropriation 
for the support of the Commission when the 
appropriation bill containing that item comes 
up. Nine-tenths of the members, he says, 
know that the law is a fraud, and say so in 
private, and he is ‘‘ going to smoke those fel 
lows out and put them on record.” This is 
good news, It will be a satisfaction to learn 
exactly how many Republican Congressmen 
there are of the Ilouk school, who are shame- 
less enough to confess that when they pledged 
themselves last fall to live up to the platform 
of their party, which called not only for the 
maintenance of the Civil-Service Law, but 
also for ‘‘the further extension of the re- 
form system,” they meant as soon as their 
party came into power to repudiate their 
pledges. 





Valuable testimony as to the good effect 
of the Civil-Service Law, even in Maryland, is 
furnished by the Hagerstown J/erald, a Re- 
publican weekly. The Herald takes up and 
condemns the recent action of the Republi- 
can clubs of the Third Congressional District 
of Maryland in calling for a repeal of the 
Civil-Service Law, declaring that ‘‘if the 
Republican party should go before the coun- 
try on the platform which these Baltimore 
politicians have laid down, it would be 
beaten out of sight.” In arguing for the 
superiority of the merit system to the spoils 
policy, the Jerald makes the following 
statement as to the operation of the former 
in Maryland under Mr. Cleveland, which is 
of value as the testimony of a political oppo- 
nent: ‘‘ Without the Civil-Service Law, the 
Democratic heelers in Baltimore would have 
held high carnival in the Federal offices. 
With it, we have had an honest management 
of the public business, and only in a few in- 
stances has the public sense of decency been 
shocked by the appointment of notorious 
rascals to responsible positions. If there had 
been no civil-service law, so fair and mode- 
rate a man as ex-Gov. Groome would not 
have been made Collector of the Port, 
and certainly a very different class of men 
would have forced their way into all the 
subordinate places,” 
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No pretence is made by the friends of the 
Administration that any other than political 
influences were considered in the three ap- 
pointments for this city and Brooklyn which 
were announced on Tuesday. In each case 
the appointee is an experienced political 
worker who has been given a public office 
asa reward for political services in the last 
campaign. For six months the filling of 
two of the offices thus bestowed, those of 
Surveyor and Naval Officer, has been under 
almost constant consideration at Washington, 
and almost innumerable visits have been 
made to the President by ‘‘ Tom” Platt, Se 
nator Hiscock, and other leaders in order to 
pick out the men whose choice would be re- 
ecgnized by the party as best entitled to the 
rewards. The President himself has been 
reported frequently as saying that he would 
appoint the men whom the party Jeaders 
could thus agree upon as worthy. - There 
has been no pretence made that either the 
President or his New York advisers were 
seeking the good of the public service. In 
commending the appointments, the Tribune 
recognizes the political aspect as the con- 
trolling one by saying of the new Naval Of- 
ficer, Mr. Willis, that ‘he did capital work 
for the cause led by Gen, Harrisona year ago,” 
and of the new Internal-Revenue Collector 
for Brooklyn, Mr. Nathan, that ‘‘he bas 
also established his claims to special recog- 
nition at the hands of his party,” It was 
said of Mr. Willis early in the contest for 
these oflices that he must have one of them 
not only because of his wor in the Harrison 
campaign, but because he represented a 
ward in Brooklyn which raised $50,000 for 
the Harrison campaign fund. The money 
claim has steadily outweighed all others, as 
precedent would have led us to expect. 





Mr. George W. Lycn, who receives the 
Surveyorship, has been a strong aspirant for 
almost any good Federal office since the mo- 
ment of Harrison’s election. He will make 
the office as much of a Republican stronghold 
as Mr. Beattie has made it a Democratic one, 
and that is about all that can be said of the 
change. It is the substitution of one politician 
for another, and one set of Boys will have to 
‘* go,” while a new set will take their places. 
The removal of Col, Burt before his term 
has expired, and the replacing of him in the 
Naval Office by a politician who will use the 
office for political purposes, is a far different 
matter. Col. Burt has conducted the office 
solely in the public interest and in strict ac- 
cordance with civil-service-reform rules. He 
‘has, in fact, been for years a model public 
servant, devoting all his energies to the sincere, 
intelligent, and indefatigable purpose of 
doing his whole duty to the country without 
fear or favor and without regard to politics 
or political considerations. Of his ability, 
integrity, and usefulness there has never 
been a question. Whata spectacle it is when 
such a man is turned out of office before his 
term has expired, in order to make a place 
for a political worker who ‘did capital 
work ” for the election of the President who 
thus rewards him. 





The tale which Gen, Joseph C. Jackson 








tells in the Times of Tuesday, of the per- 
fidious treatment which he has experienced 
in the matter of the District Attorneyship at 
the hands of the Hon. William M. Evarts, 
well merits the attention of our best moral- 
ists. It appears that the General’s testimonials 
were signed by so many men of wealth and 
influence residing in this city and the 
suburbs that they would have compelled his 
appointment at the hands of the most hard- 
ened administration, had not the President 
been able to take refuge in the fact that he 
had turned the matter over to Senator Evarts, 
Gen. Jackson accordingly kept a close watch 
on Mr. Evarts through the summer, and 
so overawed him that he left him un- 
der the impression that he (the Senator) 
was working for him like a beaver. When 
pursued to his Vermont farm, he confirmed 
this impression by his looks, his general 
demeanor, and by driving the General about 
ina wagon. There was one little defect in 
the General’s arrangements which might, if 
unrectified, have accounted for the subse- 
quent disaster; but it was rectified. The 
name of Colonel Elliott F. Shepard ap- 
peared in the testimonials at first among 
‘‘the men of business,” of whom the Colonel 
is an ornament. But he does not carry as 
much weight as a business man as he does as 
a lawyer—a fact which he pointed out to 
the General. The name was accordingly 
shifted to the forensic side of the document, 
where it naturally Jed all the rest, and 
seemed to make the General an irresisti- 
ble candidate. Now comes the catastrophe. 
The Senator, it appeared, had all along been 
supporting another man, who got the place, 
and he accordingly tled to Europe to escape 
the exposure of his infamy, while the Colo- 
nel sneered in his paper at the testimonials! 
If Gen. Jackson’s nature should now be 
soured, and he should take a sombre view of 
the future of his race, who could blame 
him? If he should indeed lose his conti- 
dence in man—one of the worst of human 
experiences—who ought to shoulder the re- 
sponsibility? Is it not Senator Evarts ? And 
yet we have little doubt that he is at this 
moment cracking jokes in some resort of 
European nobles, in utter forgetfulness 
of the wreck he has made of Gen. Jack- 
son’s faith and hope and charity. 





The tariff plank of the Pennsylvania 
Democratic platform is strong and to the 
point. It not only reaffirms the national 
platform of last year, but it applauds Presi- 
ent Cleveland’s efforts to impress the need 
of tariff reform on Congress, and states the 
ends sought by the reform in a way which 
shows that the platform-makers are compre- 
hending the strength of the issue much better 
than they have hitherto done. There is no 
recognition of the time-honored falsehood 
that protection benetits wages, in the demand 
for a ‘‘ revision and reduction of tariff taxes 
for the relief at once of American labor, 
American industries, and American taxpay- 
ers, by the repeal of such tariff taxes as now 
invite and protect monopoly, a_ greed 
that lessens production, lessens employ- 
ment of labor, decreases wages, and in 
creases cost to consumers; and by the ad- 
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mission of raw material free of duty in all 
cases Where it will enlarge our product, mul- 
tiply our markets, and increase demand for 
labor.” An equally excellent plank is the 
one favoring the Australian ballot system as 
being ‘‘ adapted to meet the requirements of 
our Constitution and the special wants of our 
people.” Gov. Hill’s view of that system as 
a ‘‘ mongrel foreign one” evidently finds no 
favor among Pennsylvania Democrats. The 
chief defect in the platform is the absence 
of all mention of civil-service reform. 





The Philadelphia Press on August 30 led 
off its editorial page with a paragraph which 
said: ‘‘ The leading newspaper of Manches 
ter, England, the Fvaminer, declares that ‘if 
the United States were to abolish the duty on 
cotton goods, we should shut up every one of 
their cotton-mills in less than ten years,’”’ 
This alleged quotation had so much the ap- 
pearance of the false quotations put out 
during the last campaign by the Secretary 
of the Home-Market Club and by Mr. Plum 
mer of this city that we at once set to work 
to verify it. First we telegraphed to a 
London correspondent to attempt this task. 
He cabled us directly: ‘‘I have searched 
the file of the Manchester A.xaminer for the 
last fortnight and can find no trace of the 
statement cited.” Next we addressed a writ- 
ten inquiry to the editor of the Press, asking 
for the date of the Examiner quoted from. 
To this we have obtained no answer whatever. 
We have not given up the search by any 
means. But meanwhile we have no doubt 
that the paragraph will be doing duty in the 
high-tariff press all over the country, with 
the added statement, perhaps, that if the 
American mills do not close fast enough, the 
Cobden Club will send over some its 
‘*gold,” buy them up, and set fire to them. 
If these Englishmen do think that lower du- 
ties will hand over our home markets to them, 
they are very kind to give us such a warning 
as the Press publishes. Little acts of this 
kind ought to go far towards promoting in- 
ternational friendship. 


of 





A telegram from Mr. Armour, the head of 
the great dressed-beef combination, which 
Senator Vest produced before the Senatorial 
Investigating Committee in Chicago last 
week, and of which Mr. Armour subsequent- 
ly acknowledged the authenticity, ran as 
follows : 

FREELAND, Penn., Dec. 18, 1888. 

Can’t allow Schwab to continue killing live 
stock. If he will not stop, make other arrange- 
ments, and make the price so we can get his 
trade, ARMOUR & Co. 
Mr. Armour refused to appear before the 
Committee, but he explained that this tele 
gram was addressed to ‘‘our own agent, 
whom we had a perfect right to tell that he 
should not kill cattle if he sold our dressed 
beef.” This seems perfectly 
The Trust has a perfect right to prescribe 
the qualifications of its own agents, and to 
dismiss them if they are not satisfactory. 
The point to which we wish to direct at 


reasonable. 


ten 


tion is, however, that in this case it was not 
content with taking its business away from 
Schwab. 


Instructions were given that if he 


_The Nation. 


continued the perfectly legitimate trade of 
killing cattle, he was to be driven out of it 
by making prices so low in competition with 
him that he could not continue it. This 
brings us at once to the great political 
objection to Trusts—an objection which 
would remain overwhelmingly strong in 
every free country, even if all that is said 
of thelr economical advantages were true. 
Granted that they do not raise prices ; grant 
ed that, on the contrary, they lower them ; 
granted that they save capital and labor by 
preventing overproduction—it is still true 
that, in order to accomplish their purpose, 
they claim and frequently exercise powers 
which, as against individuals, are irresisti 
ble, and which no free people could ever be 
induced to lodge in the hands of any body 
whatsoever—legislative, executive, or judi- 
cial, 

The New Orleans Zimes-Democrat has 
for years rendered the country a service by 
presenting, about the 1st of September, an an 
nual review of the progress made by the 
South during the preceding twelve months. 
The showing for the present year, made in 
its issue of Monday week, is the most encou- 
raging yet made, the progress having been 
greater than in any previous twelvemonth, 
and a healthier one as well, there having 
been ‘‘ asteady advance everywhere and in 
all lines of business.” The assessed wealth 
of the South, which was $2,164,702,795 in 
1880, now amounts to $ 9,053, 367—an in- 
crease of almost 75 per cent.; while the value 
of agricultural products has risen from 
$611,679,048 to $868,979,523, and of manu 
factures from $315,924,000 to $651, 202,000, 
witha growth of railroad mileage from 17, 
808 to 36,686. No feature of the showing is 
more encouraging than the great increase in 
the amount of money expended for schools, 
which has much more than doubled, leaping 
from $6,145,706 in 1880 to $13,905,304 in 
1889. Better still, the 7imes-Democrat finds 
that while there has been a steady movement 
during the decade, ‘‘no greater progress has 
been made during any period than the past 
twelve months.” It was back in 1880 that 
the agitation for Federal aid to education in 
the South was started, upon the theory that 
the South was then raising as much money 
for schools as it could possibly stand or could 
possibly raise for years to come, while at 
least double that amount was needed; and 
yet, in 1889, it appears that the expenditures 
have been far more than doubled, and are 
growing faster now than ever before. 
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The proposed ceiling-scandal inquiry by 
the Albany Grand Jury is looked upon with 
pretty general suspicion as to the sincerity of 
the moving forces behind it. The presence 
on the jury of two men who admit not mere 
ly their personal friendship for ex-Superin 
tendent Andrews, who had nominal charge 
of the ‘‘ job,” but that they were actually 

employed by him, is not a guarantee of 
1 Albany is noto 
in which to conduct an 


strictly impartial in 
mad plac t 


ulry. 
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Investig 


ion of any kind of legislative job 
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obvious reasons, and its reputation in this 
respect has not improved during the period 
in which Gov. Hill's influence has 
powerful. The ceiling scandal can never be 
thoroughly probed without seriously damag 
ing many of the foremost politicians in both 
political parties, including the Governor on 
the Democratic side and the Speaker of the 
Assembly on the Republican. The chances 
forsuch probing, therefore, in a city especial 
ly sensitive to ‘‘ pulls” are not great. 


been so 


Judge Hughes, the well known ‘“ Tom 
Brown” of other years, has a pathetic artich 
in the last Forum about his ‘‘] 


Mr. Gladstone, of whose mental and moral 


ost leader,” 


aberrations touching the Irish question he 
gives asad account, and he winds up with 
the following very startling warning to the 
American admirers of the British statesman 


“Tcannot but warn you that you are deceived, 
and that while you are meaning only to ex 
press admiration for and confidence in a states 
man with whose career you are not familar, 
you are in reality doing what in you hes to 
palliate crime and to set aside the old com 
mandments, ‘ Thou shalt do no murder,’ 
‘Thou shalt not steal,’ * Thou shalt not bear 
false witness,’ © Thou shalt not covet.’ ” 

is, that Judge 


What is curious in all this 


Hughes should not perceive that on a ques 


ut 


tion of the character of a foreign statesman 


Americans are sure to take testimony on 


Joth sides, and weigh it. Therefore, there is 


a certain nalivete in his giving us a list of 


eminent men who have refused to follow Mr 


Gladstone, but no list of those eminent me: 


who have followed him. Those who hav 
abandoned him, he says, are the Duke of 
Argyll, Mr. Bright, Lord Selborne, Lord 


Hartington, Lord Derby, Mr. Goschen, Sir 
Henry James, Mr 
Mr. 


says Judge Hughes 


Leonard 
But, 


Chamberlain, 


Courtney, and Jesse Collings. 


‘*T will not speak of thase who followed Mr 
Gladstone. Many of them are old friends and 
men of high standing and character, and no 
unnecessary word of mine shall add to the bit 
terness of the present crisis.” 


This is surely very funny. He is, of course, 
bound to tell who they are who have follow 
ed Mr. Gladstone, especially since ‘‘ many of 
them are men of high character.” How can 
Americans judge until they hear adi the wit- 
pesses Among those who have followed 
Mr. Gladstone are Lord Spencer, who was 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland in the worst days; 
Lord Aberdeen, who filled the same office ; 
Lord Hampden, so long Speaker of the 
House of Commons ; Lord Rosebery, Earl 
Granville, Sir George Trevelyan, Mr. Shaw 
Lefevre, Mr. Edward Freeman, John Morley, 
James Bryce, Cardinal Manning, nearly all 
the leading Nonconformist ministers in Eng 
land, and a large proportion of the Presbyte- 
rian ministers in Scotland. In fact, the Glad 
stonian list seems at this distance to have vast- 
ly more moral weight than Mr. Hughes's. So 
that he must pardon us for looking upon his 
suggestion to Americans that these men are 
‘‘doing what in them lies to palliate crime 
and set aside the old commandments, Thou 
shalt do 
droll 


no murder, ete.,”” as exceedingly 





bery. It has always been so, for perfectly 
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THE COMING AMERICAN CONFER- 


ENCE. 
Tuk international conference, soon to assem- 
ble in Washington, deserves a more intelli- 
gent and a more critical consideration than— 
so far as we have seen—it has yet had in our 
country. Whether or not the proposal, and 
the law of the last Congress, to invite Brazil 
and Mexico, with each and all the republics of 
Central and South America, to a conference 
with each other and with our own Govern- 
ment, for the purpose of commending and urg 
ing the doing of certain things, will turn out 
a wise and far-seeing proposal and law so far 
as we are concerned, nobody can now foresee. 
The conference was promoted by Demo- 
cratic revenue-reformers, and by those pro- 
tectionists who fancy that free trade will be 
safe along parallels of longitude, but not safe 
along parallels of latitude, and by those Re- 
publicans who ‘‘ guess” that our manufac- 
turers—unable, as those protectionists say, to 
compete iz the United States (unless aided 
by custom-house taxes) with Britons, Ger- 
mans, and Frenchmen sending hither their 
products and wares—can compete with Bri- 
tons, Germans, and Frenchmen outside of the 
United States, and in Central and South 
America, without such custom-house walls, 
fences, and barriers; and especially so if our 
Government will pay for steamers to carry 
cheaply our products to the people at the 
south of us and bring hither theirs. 

The law of the last Congress to which we 
refer, is so diffuse and sprawling that it em- 
braces among the objects to be sought by 
the conference almost everything a govern- 
ment can attempt. One expressive object is, 
for example, the securing for each govern 
ment of more extensive markets for its pro- 
ducts. Among the enumerated objects is 
anything “ presented by any of the said 
States.” Besides peace, prosperity, arbitra- 
tion, extradition, there are enumerated in 
the law, as objects to be sought, a customs 
union, regulations governing imports and 
exports, the classification and valuation of 
merchandise in the ports of each, a 
uniform system of invoices, a silver coin to 
be a universal legal tender, and the establish- 
ment of regular, swift, and cheap means of 
transportation and intercommunication. Did 
the draughtsman of the law, or did Congress, 
enumerate merely for buncombe all those 
topics to be discussed and voted on by the 
conference, or is the conference really to have 
power to bind, in some form, those govern- 
ments participating ? Have we really com- 
mitted the requirements of our custom-house 
invoices, our customs taxes, our customs 
nomenclature and classifications to the dis 
cussions and deliberations of this confer- 
ence? If not, what does the law really in- 
tend ? 

There may be eighteen Spanish speaking 
governments represented by as many dele- 
gates as each government may see fit to 
send, but no State can have more than 
one vote. Our Government may be one 
among nineteen votes on our tariff sys- 
tem or on silver as exclusive legal tender. 
If Mexico and the States of Central and 
South America shall decide to go earnestly 
into this conference, and notin a perfunctory 
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way,and send their very best men as delegates, 
our Government at Washington will inevi- 
tably be over-matched, not only in numbers 
and votes, but in knowledge and diplomatic 
expertness. All of those delegates will prob- 
ably speak Spanish and French accurately 
and fluently, but not English, while proba- 
bly few, if any, of our delegates will be able 
to speak or understand any language besides 
English. Spanish America is not behind 
ourselves in the learning of its publicists, 
political economists, and diplomatists, the 
best of whom have had European educa- 
tion and training, which ours have not had. 
It has sent forth the very best of modern 
treatises on international law. The accu- 
racy and completeness of knowledge of 
European literature—touching finance, taxa- 
tion, political economy, and public law— 
possessed by the leading public men of 
Spanish America, is superior to that pos- 
sessed by our leading men, and especially by 
such as those seiected, or likely to be select- 
ed, by Mr. Harrison to attend this conference. 
And, besides, the linguistic ignorance of our 
delegates will put us at a disadvantage if 
Spanish America, either of her own motion 
or under the inspiration of British diplomacy, 
shall really set out to control the con- 
ference. It is not unlikely that Germany 
and France may slyly ‘‘chip in and take 
ahand.” Peace, prosperity, arbitration, and 
extradition are harmless topics, but when we 
invite such an international conference at 
Washington in order to persuade the Spanish 
American peoples not to trade with Europe, 
but to trade only with us, the Satan of di- 
plomacy, which is money, will inevitably be 
at work, and not on our side. Spanish 
America is largely in debt to London, Paris, 
Amsterdam, Hamburg, and Berlin, but not 
to New York. In current trade our mer- 
chants do not, as a rule, give the long credits 
to Central and South American buyers that 
British sellers can give and do give. 

While the chief obstacle in the way of our 
more unrestrained trade, fuller trade, and 
closer business relations of every sort with 
the Spanish-speaking peoples at the south of 
us is our clumsy and provincial system of 
taxation, which impedes those peoples in 
selling to or buying from us (which impedi- 
ment could not be altogether overcome if 
our Federal Government maintained vessels, 
steam and sail, carrying merchandise to and 
fro, up and down lines of longitude, free- 
gratis-for-nothing), there are other advantages 
over us which Europe, and specifically Lon- 
don, has. South and Central American 
youths of both sexes go rather to Europe to 
be educated, than to us. European States 
have sent to South and Central America the 
most promising of their diplomatic and con- 
sular agents, while our own Government at 
Washington has looked on those States as a 
sort of Botany Bay dumping-ground to which 
can be sent political workers with a ‘‘ pull” 
who cannot safely be accredited to a Euro- 
pean government. Nowhere in the wide 
world has there been, or is now, a more 
promising field than in South and Central 
America for an ambitious and clever Ameri- 
can wishing to make a name for himself in 
diplomacy,_and nowhere have we needed, 





and do we now need, more diplomatic comeli- 
ness, grace, shrewdness, tact, and skillin the 
use of foreign tongues; yet our budding di- 
plomatists prefer Berne, Lisbon, Copenhagen, 
St. Petersburg, Rome, Brussels, The Hague, 
and such like posts, where there is nothing 
to do and no glory to be won, and our Gov- 
ernment commissions to sensitive Spanish 
American governments men who are off 
color as much as ‘‘ Pat” Egan. J) will re- 
quire a good many American international 
conferences at Washington to obliterate the 
impression created by the Landreau claim 
and Mr, Blaine’s Chilian policy. 

yermany does no such stupid work 
in South and Central America as we 
have done. Her diplomatic and consular 
agents and commercial travellers  solicit- 
ing trade are united, alert, complaisant, 
and persuasive in the language of the coun- 
try. One sees with half an eye, by glancing 
at the money articles in the London 7imes, 
its reports of sales of bonds and stocks, how 
unlike are the commercial, financial, and 
business ties which bind Mexico and Cen 
tral and South America to London from 
those which exist between the peoples of 
those States and New York. Quite one 
half as much space is given in the 
London 7imes to the price of investments 
in Mexico, Central and South America as 
to investments in our own country. New 
York newspapers scarce ever give quota 
tions and prices for the former. Everything 
in the way of Central and South American 
investments has attention in London, The 
great part of the money for internal improve 
ments by the governments and people to the 
south of us on this hemisphere comes from 
London, and not from New York. As the 
volume of loanable capital increases among 
ourselves, and seeks the risks and higher 
rates of Spanish America (and yet Argentine 
5s sellin London for 97, Brazilian 5s for 104, 
Buenos Ayres 6s for 108, Chilian 414s for 104, 
Uruguay 5s for 74), our commercial relations 
with those countries will be closer, if we do 
not repel them by what we call our ‘‘pro 
tective system.” Unless we can form with 
the States to the south of us a customs 
union, surrounded by a custom-house wall of 
protective taxes against all the rest of the 
world, we shall have toabandon competition 
with Britons, Germans, and Frenchmen in 
those neutral markets until we modify our 
own medieval taxing laws and stop taxing 
imported raw materials. 

It will be edifying to hear or read the reply 
of Mr. Harrison’s delegates (and especially 
if they all shall be Republican protectionists) 
to their South and Central American col- 
leagues when they are demanding that we 
shall tear down or reduce our custom-house 
walls in order that Spanish-speaking people 
to the south of us may send hither and sell 
to us their products; that we shall modify 
our clumsy and senseless taxes in order that 
our own people may produce as cheaply as 
Britons, so that Central as well as Spanish 
America may be thereby enabled to buy of 
us, instead of buying of Englishmen, Scotch 
men, and Welshmen. 
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“CORP.” TANNER. 


TuE indications are strong that Tanner will 
be dismissed from the Pension Bureau with- 
in a short period. He should never have 
been appointed, even if President Harrison 
had not solemnly pledged himself to the 
people of the United States that, ‘in ap- 
pointments in every grade and department, 
fitness and not party service should be the 
essential and discriminating test.” Now, the 
presumption that a ‘‘ Corp.” is unfit to take 
charge of a great public office is just as 
strong as the presumption that a ‘‘ Fatty” 
is unfit to take charge of a city prison, This 
particular ‘‘ Corp.” had undoubtedly a very 
strong claim on the public care. He lost 
both his legs at Bull Run, but it is only in 
‘Alice in Wonderland’ that the loss of a 
man’s limbs becomes of itself a qualification 
for high public office. 
no other. 


In this case there was 
Tanner is an illiterate man, with 
no business training and a very slight 
sense Of responsibility. He once held a 
sinecure at the Custom-house in this city, 
and at the same time carried on a 
pension agency, and was with ditticulty com- 
pelled to do some work for his salary and 
Moreover, he 
light-headed, with 
little more sense of duty to the public than 
“Fatty” Walsh had when he became a jailer. 
That President Harrison, fresh from his oath 


give up the pension agency. 
is loose-tongued and 


of office, and fresh from his promises to put 
none but the fit on guard, should have sent 
for a man of this description, and have turn- 
ed him loose into a great financial depart- 
ment of the Government, with the demoral- 
izing remark, ‘‘ Be liberal to the boys,” was 
surely a very extraordinary act. 

Consider for a moment what the office is 
of which Tanner was put in charge. He ac 
tually has the disbursing of a sum larger 
than the total expenses of the Government 
before the war. In 1860 the total expenses 
of the Government were in round numbers 
$66,000,000. The outgo in pensions last year 
was in round numbers $80,000,000, and 
Tanner said in a recent speech that he 
was debating whether he would next year 
ask for $110,000,000 or $115,000,000. Eighty 
millions was last year nearly one-third of the 
total expenses of the Government, besides the 
pensions. Were Tanner to get what he wants, 
he would next year have the disbursement 
of a sum more than half as large as the other 
expenses of the Government. The Secre- 
tary of the Treasury and the Treasurer, who 
are usually men of education and experienced 
financiers, have hardly any discretion in the 
distribution of the funds which they control. 
They are tied down by law in the disposal 
of every cent of it. They cannot be ‘‘liberal”’ 
with it without committing a crime. But 
the Commissioner of Pensions has, through 
his control of or intluence over the examin- 
ing boards, almost absolute discretion in de- 
ciding whether a man shall have a pension, 


what the amount shall be, and whether he is | 


entitled to arrears, which in some cases 
amount to a small fortune. 

This is prodigious power for any man 
to possess in dealing with a fund of 
$80,000,000. There are not many men in 
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America fit to exercise it. We doubt if 
any man in any country was ever allowed to 
exercise it until now; certainly no man like 
Tanner ever was. Its committal to him was 
all the more extraordinary because the Pre 
sident, of course, knows as well as any one 
what big battalions of cheats and humbugs 
march behind the honest veterans whe are 
now claiming the national bounty. Every 
one who witnessed a battle during the war 
knows what a host of skulks and deserters 
filled the fields and roads in the rear, how 
shameless they were, and how little they 
seemed to care how their comrades fared 
at the front. 
to escape observation by any means. The 
memory of their exploits in active service 


These men are not now trying 


does not cover them with confusion. On the 
contrary, they are everywhere the loudest 
mouthed and most rapacious and most osten 
tatious applicants for cash rewards for wear 
ing the uniform and keeping out of danger. 
Tanner himself has been tried by the Brook 
lyn post of the G. A. R. to which he belongs 
on the charge of having been a straggler when 
he was wounded. His account of the occasion 
was exceedingly cloudy, He was one of thir 
ty-five men of the Eighty-seventh New York 
who marched to the second Bull Run with 
out colors or ofticers, and there were only 
tive of them together—he could not explain 
why—when he got under fire. But it is 
to his credit that he was under fire, and that 
the enemy were able to getat him with shell, 
while he was lying down reading 
orchard, after baving distributed pears to 
“the boys.” 


in an 
There are thousands of 
noisy veterans to-day who have not half so 
good a story to tell, and the more solemn the 
obligation of the country to reward those 
who never flinched, the more imperative 
the duty of separating the wheat from the 
chaff, and seeing to it that cowards do not 
share the rewards of valor. 
there could, of course, hardly be a more 
unfit person than Tanner, and how to recon- 
cile his selection for the place with Gen. 
Harrison’s sense of public and private obli 
gation, as described by himself, we confess 
we do not know. 


For such work 


THE TREASURY AND THE TARIFF 
BILLS. 
PROBABLY until Congress has assembled 
will not be revealed unto the taxpayers the 
plan and purpose which underli 
the Treasury on the chief tax-gatherers at 
the large ports to examine the Mills bill, the 
Randall bill, and the Senate bill of the last 





om : 
the call by 


Congress, and give their opinions on certain 
indicated features of each of the three bills. 
There is fair ground for inference that the 
movement is an Administration movement, 
having the assent of the Republican *‘ Boys” 
and the associations of manufacturers which 
are in a position to dictate, if they see fit, the 
tariff policy of the present Executive. It is 
safe to say that neither the Mills bill nor the 
Randall bill has been committed to the ex- 
amination and criticism of the newly ap 
pointed tax-gatherers in order to strengthen 
either of them ] 


Nor is it absolutely certain 
that word has not been sent by the Treasury, 





cago t kn fe the her ite b 
pad mee ; : 
The legislation onthe tariff bv the Isst 
Congress had for a chief motive and reason 


the extinction of a rapidly increasing and 
dangerous surplus; but between the con 


spicuously suceess/ul efforts of Tanner as a 


surplus-reducer, the payments for bond buy 
ing, and schemes of various sorts for de 
pleting the Treasury balance which have 


leaped to light since the 4th of March, s 


ley a a A eens 
SUTPiUS Wii ho ionger De aN eNhoTrha 


taxation reform 
may not now be willing to repeal the inter 
nal tobacco tax or cut down the externa 


sugar tax A great deal will, however 


He has increased pens 


pend on Tanner 


payments for July and August of this 
vear by S10,000,000) bevond what they 
were for the corresponding months of last 
vear, The Treasury surplus, wl Ws 


$107,500 000 a vear ago, is now only S40 





900,000. Tariff reform is plainly not any 
longer to turn on the surplus. If 
toms taxes Were not so severe on consump 
tion, and chietly on consumption byw work 
ingmen, but bere heavier on the property 
ind savings, or accumulations, of the w 
to-do and the rie) Tanne n t looked 
upon as a butler siphoning, by Tichenor's 
aid, capital out of the ri An's 
the bottle of the Boy it unfortunately 
the money which he pays pensions is 
wrung by 1] or chic t the wages 
f labo Tichenor we snows t wl 
he added 19 per cent. to the taxes on worsted 
clothing, hea lded that much more wei ht 
for the laboring men to carry 1 their h 
days and Sunday outings Tar akes 
that monev and flings it to the Boys 
Blue, and would pour it into the laps of the 
widows of the ‘ Boys” when they marry 


again. 





It would be an orderly and commendable 
procedure if the Treasury would prepare a 
tariff bill de nere and submit it to Congress 

stration meas Only the 

n can know w how mucl 

money Tanner intends annually to enrich 

the ‘‘ Boys,” and what sum the Administra 

tion will require for the next fiscal vear. It 

mav be 300, or 400, or 500 millions all told. 
Perhaps Tanner knows not. Who 
not the Administration Cong 





probably add liberal schemes of 


the Administration fads, whatever they are, 
; : 

and will increase taxes to provide the money 

therefor. But the Administration should be 


able to say What annual sum it wished, and 
the Treasury should be competent to put on 
paper its plan of taxation to raise that sum. 
Who in the Treasury 
ean do ity Assume the sum of money 
annually required to be 300 millions or 400 
millions, more or less, whoin the Treasury 
can, between now and next December, de 
vise and vindicate the details of a safe and 
wise plan of taxation to bring in that sum’ 
How much shall be wsigned to the internal 
and how much to the external revenue? 
How much of it shall be paid by articles 
having an origin outside, and how much by 
articles having an origin tnside our country? 





through its special agents, to Baltimore, 


Who is there now inthe Treasury capable 





ne 
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of preparing and sending to Congress two 
plans, one to raise the needed annual sum on 
a purely revenue basis, a tariff only for reve- 
nue, and the other showing a variation and 
increase of rates in order to promote, pro- 
tect, and preserve our industries according 
to the protective idea on which Harrison was 
chosen, or believes he was chosen, to be Pre- 
sident? 

Such a task would be far beyond the phy- 
sical and probably beyond the mental com- 
petency of Secretary Windom. He is alrea- 
dy wearied and worn by the pestilent oftice- 
seekers. He has had no time carefully to 
familiarize himself with customs law, which 
is as abstruse and artificial as patent law or 
the law of real estate. He must take it all 
at second hand from Col. Tichenor or Capt. 
(it is pleasant nowadays to use a military 
title less than that of General) Macgregor of 
the Customs Division. Assistant-Secretary 
Batcheller has not much more acquaintance 
with the details of customs law, tariff law, 
and Federal taxation than a Sioux Indian 
chief. No one remains but Col. Tiche- 
nor, whose experience and training in 
the Treasury have been in the work, and 
according to the mental and moral methods, 
of acustoms detective at home and abroad. 
And, besides, his health, never robust, has 
already been seriously impaired by his en- 
deavor to work out in the Treasury the 
scheme of the syndicate of manufacturing 
associations which fancy they put Harrison 
in the White House, and demand the execu- 
tion of the ‘‘ bond of iniquity” by which the 
putting was accomplished. It is plain to see 
that Tichenor’s tariff will be the tariff of that 
syndicate which has compelled an increase 
of taxes by Treasury order on worsteds, 
silks, and all along the line. But, neverthe- 
less, if we are to have anew tax law from 
this Republican Congress, embodying the 
ideas which Harrison will say triumphed by 
his election, it is proper that it come from 
the Treasury. Will it? Can it? Who is 
to prepare it? 


MANNERS IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
WE are hearing a good deal just now of the 
need of other kinds of training than mere 
literary training in the schools. There is 
a loud demand, not only for manual, but 
for moral and religious training—some- 
thing very hard to get in a satisfactory 
shape, because its efficiency must largely de- 
pend on the character of the teacher. It is 
not every teacher who can make himself or 
herself a moral or religious influence, or 
even furnish a proper vehicle for moral 
or religious instruction. But there is a 
branch of ethics which might be taught in 
every school, and which eught to be taught 
in every school, but is grossly neglected to 
the great national detriment—we mean what 
is called manners or ‘‘ minor morals.” In 
this field it is safe to say our common schools 
do nothing, or next to nothing, and there 
is none within their reach in which they 
might do so much. 

We are not now talking of the kind 
of demeanor in ordiuary intercourse known 
as ‘‘politeness,” though this is terribly 








deficient in nearly all our boys and girls. 
Little or nothing is done in the schools 
to combat the mischievous delusion that 
sauvity of manner is a confession of social 
or other inferiority, and that in order to 
preserve his self-respect and maintain his re- 
publican equality, an American has to be 
surly or indifferent, after the manner of 
hotel clerks or expressmen, and too often 
salesmen and ‘‘salesladies” in stores. The 
result is, that we have probably the worst- 
mannered children in the civilized world. 
And the result of this neglect of the 
schools is to give a great many young people 
a dull, unready air—that is, they avoid quick 
responsiveness, lest it should seem like servile 
eagerness to please, and the habit of dila- 
tory answering ends in giving an appearance 
of dulness and stupidity. One of the great 
uses of schools is to fortify the children of 
the State against whatever is evil and dete- 
riorating in the political or economical con- 
dition of their lives. One of the great 
uses of American schools should be to forti- 
fy American boys and girls against the bad 
influence, either on mind or manners, of the 
passion for equality pushed to extremes, and 
the still more corrupting passion for notori- 
ety fostered by the newspapers. 

One of the defects in our civilization to 
which attention is now being called by the 
preparation for the Exposition is the filthy 
and squalid condition of our streets and high- 
ways and the surroundings of our houses. 
Everybody who has seen a foreign capital 
anticipates with more or less shame the arrival 
in New York of people who are accustomed 
to the comfort and cleanliness of London or 
Paris or Vienna. No doubt much of this 
filth and squalor is due to defective munici- 
pal administration. But, unfortunately, it 
is not New York alone which sufferg from 
it. Similar nuisances are to be encoun- 
tered in every town and village in the State, 
and no merely legislative or official remedy 
will be effectual without a reform in popular 
habits, which must begin in the schools. 

It is not easy to teach neatness to grown 
men and women, but it is possible to 
infuse into children a horror of the anti- 
social practice which helps a great deal to 
disfigure and vulgarize our cities, and 
especially this city, of throwing down 
refuse of whatever nature—peanut shells, 
bits of paper, ends of cigarettes and cigars, 
old shoes, hats, ashes, saliva or other 
excretions—in places frequented by or seen 
by one’s fellow-citizens, such as_ streets, 
roads, lanes, sidewalks, public stairways, etc. 
Our indifference to this practice, which ap- 
pears to be the result of a long familiarity, is 
incomprehensible to foreigners. It disap- 
peared from European countries completely 
fully one hundred years ago. It is now 
found nowhere in the Eastern hemisphere 
except in Turkish or other Mussulman towns 
and cities, and is looked upon as the sure 
sign of a low civilization. It is considered 
in every European city a grievous offence 
against a man’s neighbors to make any 
public display of offal, or to sit down 
quietly in the presence of filth or rubbish 
of any description. A horror of it might 
be taught to every child in the public 





schools by any average teacher. To in- 
stil it should be one of a teacher’s first 
duties, for it must be remembered that the 
chief observable superiority of the civilized 
man over the savage lies in the greater clean- 
liness of his person and dwelling. Nothing 
about an Indian encampment is so revolting 
as the indifference of the inhabitants about 
their garbage and refuse. If they get it out- 
side their door, it is the most they strive for. 
When it is remembered that two-thirds, 
probably, of the houses, stores, and offices in 
this city deposit their sweepings in the 
streets, and follow them in many cases with 
the slops, one has a humiliating sense of our 
nearness to the Crow or the Apache in some 
of our social usages. No child should leave 
the public schools without having a dread 
of refuse ground into him. He should be 
taught to hate the sight of unswept streets or 
sidewalks, of saliva-stained marble or gra- 
nite, of ashes and refuse of every descrip- 
tion, and especially of bits of newspapers 
and ends of cigars, as signs of gross selfish- 
ness and a low social tone. 


THE FUTURE OF SOUTHERN CALI- 


FORNIA.—IL. 


OREGON, August, 18S), 

THAT there could be no better way of in- 
vesting capital than by building reservoirs is 
shown by the fact, recently pointed out by the 
California State Board of Trade, that ten years 
ago the lands of Fresno sold at from $3 to $20 
per acre, while now, with water on it, the same 
land sells at from $75 to $750 per acre. Equal- 
ly great is the gain from an wxsthetic point of 
view. Without water four-fifths of Southern 
California is a dreary cactus-desert during the 
greater part of the year; with water itis a 
veritable garden-grove. Nothing could be 
more delightful than to watch the effect of 
water in this magic climate, when the first 
rains fall in October or November. Upto that 
period everything except the irrigated garden 
and orchard oases wears a parched yellow and 
brown aspect; but hardly has the rain pene- 
trated a few inches into the soil when the grass 
turns green, and, before the eve has become ac- 
customed to the change, gaudy flowers, gradu- 
ally increasing in variety and abundance, 
spring up on all sides, even on land which ap- 
peared to be pure sand, but which on closer ex- 
amination proves to be rich in decomposed 
vegetable matter. The irrigated gardens have 
an abundance of choice flowers all the year 
round, and the garden of the house where I 
lived, though without the slightest pretensions, 
had in full bloom, in January, petunias, calla 
lilies, violets, honeysuckles, geraniums (six feet 
in height), stock, California poppy, hyacinths, 
smilax, heliotropes, nasturtiums, red, white, 
yellow, and green roses, etc. In February a 
frcest nipped the leaves of the bananas, helio- 
tropes, and nasturtiums, but in a few days they 
were out again, and of the three or four subse- 
quent frosts none was heavy enough to injure 
them, while the other flowers mentioned grew 
uninjured all the ‘‘ winter.” This was at Ana- 
heim, twelve miles from the sea and twenty- 
eight miles south of Los Angeles, and gives a 
better idea of the climate than columns of sta- 
tistics. Nor was it an exceptional year, for 
there are orange trees in the State over eighty 
years old, and at the San Fernando Rey Mis- 
sion olive trees over a hundred years old, prov- 
ing that in all this period there has been no 
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frost sufficiently severe or prolonged to injure 
these sensitive trees. In 1880 a little snow fell 
in Los Angeles County—just enough to astonish 
the young folks who had never before seen any; 
nor have they seen any since. The only time 
when ice ever forms (never more than a quar- 
ter of an inch in thickness) is immediately be- 
fore sunrise, and hardly has the sun _ risen 
above the horizon when it disappears again. 

To this short duration of the occasional frosts 
is attributed the fact that they do not kill the 
semi-tropical vegetation, as happens occasion- 
ally in southern Europe; and at nine or ten 
o'clock the California farmers may be seen 
ploughing for their winter wheat in shirt 
sleeves. Hence sufferers from pulmonary com- 
plaints who cannot endure cold, will not 
know that the thermometer ever reaches freez- 
ing point if they remain in bed till the sun has 
been out for half an hour. Immediately after 
sunset they will again need the protection of 
the house, or of a spring overcoat, as the tem- 
perature at that time suddenly drops ten to 
thirty degrees. But while the sun shines they 
cannot afford or desire to lose its rays for a 
single minute, It is the very luxury of exist- 
ence to walk, ride, or hunt in the Southern 
California February sunshine. The oldest in- 
habitants, used to it as they are, cannot help 
muttering every morning, ‘“‘ What a fine day !” 
January, February, March, and April, the 
very four months which are the most disagree- 
able of the twelve in the East, are here the 
most perfect: the sky of the deepest blue, the 
air neither cold nor warm, exhilarating, and 
laden with the perfumes of orange blossoms 
and wild flowers. There are of course some 
disagreeable days, but they are few and far be- 
tween, there being but twelve to twenty rainy 
days in Los Angeles County during the whole 
‘‘rainy season” from November to May, so 
that invalids hardly ever miss their sun-bath. 
Dr. C. B. Bates mentions, in the Southern Cali- 
fornia Practitioner, the case of a consumptive 
who kept a record of the weather at Santa 
Barbara, and found that in a year there were 
but fifteen days upon which he was confined to 
the house, ten of them being rainy and five 
windy; and another case of a lady who, with- 
out any other than a brush shelter, spent all of 
eighteen months axcept nine nights in the open 
air. 

This will appear the more remarkable in 
view of a certain peculiarity of Southern Cali- 
fornia rains, Elsewhere, people often exclaim: 
‘* If we only had fine weather in the daytime, 
I shouldn’t care how much it rained at night!” 
Here this wish is fulfilled, for most of the rain 
falls at night. Some will be ready to cry out 
against the ‘“‘eternal monotony” of this sun- 
shine, but on arriving on the ground they will 
find this objection purely theoretical, and will 
be only too glad to know that they can make 
projects for work or pleasure, for picnics or 
excursions, weeks abead, with an almost abso- 
lute certainty of having fine weather. Still, 
there are a few day-showers to break the ‘‘mo- 
notony,” and they make up in profusion what 
they lack in frequency—a fascinating spectacle 
to the senses, and still more to the imagination, 
which evokes pictures of prosperous grain-fields 
and lovely flower-meadows. Surely that must 
be pronounced an ideal climate for an invalid 
and valitudinarian where every rainy day,even 
during the so-called rainy season, is regarded 
as a special dispensation of a kind ‘ Provi- 
dence,” is commented upon in jubilant editori- 
als by the journalists (who had for some time 
predicted ‘‘ better weather,” i. e., rain), and is 
recorded in telegraphic tables noting the daily 
rainfall in every town, to the hundredth of an 
inch! And be it admitted that there is ground 
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for this jubilation, for in three years out of ten 
the rainfall is insufficient, and then the crops 
suffer, except where irrigation is practised. 

In this immunity from rain-storms, Southern 

California possesses a great advantage over 
other winter resorts for invalids, but it is only 
one out of half-a-dozen advantages which may 
here be briefly touched upon. The first and 
most important is the dryness of the atmos 
phere, which favors the rapid radiation of the 
earth’s heat, so that the nights are always cool 
enough for refreshing sleep, even in midsum 
mer, and sleep is the best of all medicines, So 
dry is this air that strips of beef can be jerked 
in it by simply letting them hang out doors till 
desiccated. And the strangest part of it is that 
the sea breeze, which always blows during the 
hottest hours of the day, is a dry wind too—a 
circumstance which some have tried to account 
for by considering it a sort of undertow, or a 
wave of air which came from the dry desert 
lands to the eastward and returns thither, ab- 
sorbing but little moisture during its brief con- 
tact with the ocean, But whatever the cause 
of this dryness, it is a great hygienic factor, 
which this region can play out as one of its 
highest trumps against Florida and Italy. No 
enervating, malarial swamp winds, no sultri- 
ness, such as often makes suicide a welcome 
thought in the East, will ever oppress any one 
in this Western sanitarium, not even during the 
rainy spells. Nor has California ever sulfered 
from yellow fever, like Florida, or from the 
cholera, which is a constant menace in Spain, 
Italy, and Sicily. Again, on the shores of the 
Mediterranean, in Europe as well as in Africa, 
the invalid will find it almost impossible to ob- 
tain comfortable lodgings and proper food, ex- 
cept in the large cities, while in California he 
can find home comforts in any village and 
many farm-houses in the midst of the wildest 
scenery and purest air. Never will bis nostrils 
be offended here by the pestilential odors whieh 
poison the air within a radius of several miles 
of Italian and Spanish cities; nor will be ever 
be compelled by the muddy condition of the 
streets to take his walks all winter long on the 
roof of the hotel, as the proprietor of the Con- 
tinental at Tangier told me some of his invalid 
winter-guests did. What a life compared with 
the floral walks, the hunting, fishing, and pic- 
nicking on the dry ground and under the blue 
rainless sky of Los Angeles or San Diego 
County! Surely, Southern California is des- 
tined to become the sanitarium, not only of 
America, but of Europe as well. 

What makes the fulfilment of this prophecy 
the more probable is the circumstance that Ca- 
lifornia is an all-the-year-round sanitarium, 
and not one of the mere winter resorts which 
compel the unwilling invalids to pack up and 
seek anew clime when May is gone. Noone 
would dream of spending the summer at Mala- 
ga, Cannes, Naples, Palermo, Algiers, or Jack- 
sonville, exposed to a sultry, malarial atmos- 
phere and the danger of deadly epidemics; 
whereas California has countless places where 
summer and winter are alike, or rather alike 
unknown, the only season known being an 
eternal spring. Many residents in our Eastern 
and Middle States have often wondered what 
has become of the spring which used to form 
one of our seasons. It has followed the gene 
ral tide of immigration, has gone West, and 
may now be found in riotous profusion along 
the coast and the foothills of California. Not 
that all parts of Southern California are as ex- 
empt from a summer season as they are of 
winter. On the contrary, there are many 
most desirable winter resorts which invalids 
and tourists will be only too glad to abandon 





in June, such as Riverside and other places too 
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far in the interior to get the benefit of the af 
ternoon sea-breezes, Even so near the sea as 
Los Angeles, it is by no means pleasant to be 
exposed directly to the rays of the July sun, 
yet, owing to the dryness of the atmosphere 
which, moreover, increases as the heat in 
creases—100" are not so oppressive here as 4) 
in New York. Besides, in the East there is no 
refuge from the all-pervading heat except ina 
cellar; whereas here one needs only to step 
into the shade to tind relief, the difference be 
tween the sunny and the shady side of a house 
running as high as 50°. Finally, as Southern 
California bas an average width of only forty 
miles, it takes only an hour or two to reach 
the seacoast, where it is always pleasant, and 
cool mountain resorts are equally accessible 
everywhere, as can be seen by a glance at the 
map, Which is blackened by groups and chains 
of mountains, attaining in the San Bernardine 
range a height of over eleven thousand feet. 
No wonder that camping is the favorite pas 
time of the Californian in summer—and not 
only of the wealthy ; for as the farmer does all 
his work in winter, he can he fallow in summer, 
like his somnolent flelds, and pitch bis tent 
along any beach er canon he chooses; and 
camp-life is so inexpensive, especially when 
rod and rifle are available, that the poorest can 
indulge in this luxury during the warmest 
months, 

Surely, when the human race cuts its wie 
dom teeth, 1¢ will no longer crowd into dirty, 
noisy, malodorous cities, but will seek health 
and fresh air all the year round. Southern 
California will loom up more and more as an 
ideal place for building up a vast citv in the 
country, so to speak—a city in which each 
house will be surrounded by ten or twenty 
acres of irrigated land, capable of producing 
all the fruits and vegetables, eggs and poultry 
needed by the family, and shaded by ane of 
the fifty varieties of eucalyptus trees already 
imported from Australia, or by the spacious 
pepper tree, and a small orange, peach, and 
fig orchard, Such a city could be built up in 
a few years, with shade and all. Elsewhere 
when people plant trees, they do so for the 
benefit of posterity; here a row of the euca 
lyptus will grow in a few years large enough 
to afford abundance of shade. Noiseless elec 
tric railways will traverse this country town in 
every direction, bringing the scattered popula- 
tion to the business places and centres of 
amusement. But they wiil not crave the arti- 
ficial excitements of city life as they do now, 
for when there are no excursions to the sea or 
the mountains, the fascinating care of the 
orange groves and flower gardens will absorb 
all the leisure moments. What novel, what 
theatrical play, could afford so much amuse- 
ment as the daily irrigation of a flower-ved, 
and noticing how the plants grow visibly and 
in a few weeks develop into exotic wildernesses 
of tropical and semi-tropical flowers of the 
most gorgeous colors and unheard-of size ¢ 
Or watching a rose bush as it gradually inter- 
twines itself among the branches of an orange 
tree, which some morning will present the be- 
witching spectacle of a tree bearing red roses, 
white orange blossoms, and golden oranges all 
at the same time/ Or sitting under this orange 
tree in February, listening to a mocking-bird 
perched on its branches, and reading in your 
paper about the blizzards and storms of the 
East, and the tornadoes and cyclones which 
you know will never visit your home? Why 
should our novelists lay the scenes of their 
tales in Andalusia when we have an Andalusia 
of our own right here on the Pacific Coast? 
At one time it formed part of the so-called 





Great American Desert, but in the next cen- 
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tury it will be known as the Great American 
Paradise. 

Yet let not the coming population of the Pa- 
cific Andalusia fancy that they will be spared 


all the trials and annoyances of life. Even 
Southern California has its disadvantages — 
quite enough to prevent it from degenerating 
into a Utopia. Thus you will some morning 
be standing in your garden admiring your 
favorite banana bush. Suddenly it will trem- 
ble and sink into the ground a foot or two. 
Earthquakes are not unknown in this region, 
but they don’t ‘‘strike in one place” like that. 
No, it was one of those irrepressible gophers, 
the terror of the rural Californian, They will 
eat the roots of your fruit trees and choicest 
flowers, regardless of expense, and though cats 
and traps will catch them and_ irrigation 
drowns them, the neighboring fields always 
furnish a fresh supply; and what is worse, 
their subterranean passages from these fields 
serve as tunnels which carry off your water, 
and make you pay twice as much for irri- 
gation as you would have needed but for those 
holes. Then there are scale bugs of all colors, 
which attack your orange trees and have to be 
sprayed off; and a mysterious disease which 
kills your vines; and small green insects which 
eat up your flowers and buds; so you need a 
whole drug store to combat them. Rabbits 
will eat your vegetables and grape-vines, and 
the quails will feed on your grapes; and, to 
add insult to injury, the Los Angeles sporting 
clubs have succeeded in passing a law which 
prevents you from shooting these birds at a 
time when it would do most to protect your 
crops. However, if you are a sportsman, you 
will forgive and observe this law, which enables 
you at other times to shoot at a flock of quail 
in your own vegetable garden, though you live 
in a town of two or three thousand inhabitants. 
The desolate appearance which all the unir- 
rigated parts of the country present after May 
must also be reckoned among the disadvan- 
tages of this climate; for a sensitive soul can 
hardly help feeling pity for the drooping, 
parched vegetation, especially after noticing 
once with what eagerness it drinks in the first 
rain of the autumn, with as much evident en- 
joyment as a Bavarian emptying his mug of 
beer at a draught. Nor can one help admitting 
that the orange groves and eucalyptus avenues, 
delightful as they are, cannot entirely atone 
for the absence of green forests—for Southern 
California, except in the foothills, is as treeless 
as Spain, which it resembles in so many other 
respects—and a single oak tree has more than 
once furnished the nucleus of a town. The 
higher mountains are as bare of trees as the 
valleys, but this is compensated for by the 
consequent greater clearness and variety of the 
sculptured outlines, and by the snows which 
fall during every rain-storm, sometimes extend- 
ing almost down to the foothills. In the clear 
southern atmosphere these mountains, though 
they be fifty or sixty miles away, seem to be 
almost within stone’s throw, and as they are 
visible everywhere, they constitute one of the 
greatest charms of Southern California. Once 
in a while, however, this view is spoiledfor a 
day or two by one of those desert winds and 
sand-storms which are the most annoying fea- 
tures of this climate, and are known as the 
Norther, or the “Santa Ana” wind, as the 
Anaheimers call it, in order to give a hated 
rival town a bad name. Without being a hur- 


ricane, or even a gale, this wind reaches a con- 
siderable velocity, is as dry and warm as if it 
came from an oven, and raises clouds of dust 
which obscure the sun and mountains as ef- 
fectually as the smoke of the forest fires does 
in Oregon, and a film of which even lines the 
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waters of the Pacific to a considerable distance 
from the shore. If I finally mention that this 
dust, even when it lies quietly on the ground 
two or three inches thick during seven or eight 
months of the year, is by no means a desirable 
thing to have about, I shall have mentioned all 
the serious blemishes that I could discover on 
the face of this fair country; and they are so 
insignificant compared with its attractions that 
I have given them the advantage of having the 
last word in this letter, confident that they 
cannot essentially modify the opinion therein 
expressed as to the future of Southern Cali- 
fornia. Henry T. FINCK. 
ARTISTIC DISCOVERIES IN VITERBO. 
Rome, August 10, 1859. 

GIOVANNI BatTistA ALMADIANO, a noble 
Viterbese, prelate of the chamber and friend 
of Leo X., was sent, soon after 1500, on an em- 
bussy to Germany. He there became ac- 
quainted with a gentleman from Mantua, 
whom he cared for most affectionately during 
a mortal illness, Before his death the Man- 
tuan confided to Almadiano that his only re- 
gret was that he had not been able to carry out 
his cherished plan of erecting a church and 
monastery for the Carmelite brothers of the 
congregation of Mantua. ‘To comfort his last 
moments, Almadiano promised that immediate- 
ly on his return to Italy he would himself carry 
out this plan. And sohe did, building in Viterbo 
a fine church, dedicated to St. John, and an 
elegant cloister, and giving them to the Car- 
melites. The architect was Giuliano da San 
Gallo ; the sculptor, Andrea della Robbia ; the 
painter, Sebastiano del Piombo. These names 
have only now been connected with the monu- 
ment, through the following discoveries of Cav. 
Ettore Gentili, whose acquaintance with the 
monuments of the Middle Ages and the Re- 
naissance in Italy is exceptionally thorough. 

In 1870 the Italian Government, as is well 
known, deprived the religious corporations of 
many of their buildings, giving them to the 
communes for public use. The church of 
S. Giovanni was then made into a gymnasium, 
and an infant asylum was established in the 
monastery. The municipality appointed a 
committee charged to select whatever works 
of art were worthy of being placed in the 
museum. From all the contents of the church 
this committee selected for preservation only 
what they called ‘‘a wooden bust of little 
value,” for the sole reason that on the pedestal 
was the inscription, Jo. Bap. Almadianus 
MDX. The bust was covered with several 
thick coats of plaster and colors laid on at 
various times by barbarous hands, but Gentili 
recognized that under all this must be a terra- 
cotta by a master of the best period of the 
Renaissance. <A careful removal of the black, 
red, and yellow paint disclosed a superb work. 
The head is a remarkably living likeness, with 
high and thoughtful brow, lips full, and eyes 
large and intelligent. The broad and chaste 
style, the surety of modelling, and the master- 
ly execution had already indicated Andrea 
della Robbia as the author; and this conjecture 
of Gentili was confirmed by the discovery of 
documents showing that Andrea was at this 
very time working in Viterbo for Almadiano, 
for whom he executed the beautiful lunette 
over the door of the church of 8. Giovanni, 
while for the Dominicans he made the famous 
lunettes of the church of S. Maria della Quer- 
cia. 

A few days later, Gentili was engaged in 
verifying some inscriptions in the chapel of 
Lorenzo di Giacomo, in the suppressed church 
of the Verita. The ladder was about to be 


placed on top of a pile of old canvases, but he 
opposed this act of carelessness and insisted 
on examining these paintings, though assured 
that they were merely old rubbish fit only to 
be burned. In one of these canvases, con- 
demned to destruction, he recognized, under 
several pounds of dirt and plaster, the hand of 
Sebastiano del Piombo, the great rival of Ra- 
phael and the intimate friend and companion 
of Michelangelo. This painting, 2.55 metres 
high by 2 metres wide, was at once carried to 
the Communal Museum. It was cleaned and 
found to be in perfect preservation. lt con- 
tains five life-size figures, and the subject is 
the Baptism. In drawing and color this paint- 
ing isremarkable: the figure of Christ stands 
out in such powerful relief, is of so solid a 
coloring and so true an anatomy, as to fully 
justify the reputation of this master, great in 
a period of giants. It is strange that this 
work has never been mentioned or recognized, 
and still more strange that the committee, even 
if unable to recognize its author, should not 
have realized its merit. And this, notwith- 
standing the fact that two other famous works 
by Sebastiano del Piombo are in the Museum 
of Viterbo itself: the Flagellation and the 
Pieta&. In both of these the life-size figure of 
Christ is identical with that in the Baptism in 
form, play of light, and color; and in the 
Flagellation the head of one of the execution- 
ers is the same as that of St. Peter Martyr 
kneeling by the side of Christ in the Baptism, 
The beauty and authenticity of the new paint- 
ing are now generally recognized. Its history 
was investigated, and if was found to have 
been originally placed over the high altar of 
the church of 8S. Giovanni: it was consequently 
ordered by Almadiano. 

The lucky discoverer also noticed in the 
church itself the following inscription : D. O. 
M. Has Carmelitanas wdes ac temp/um per 
Leonem X, sacro fonte decoratum, illique 
B. M. Virginis de Peste sacellum prope fon- 
tem ejusdem Pontificis diplomate lenitum, 
Joannis Baptiste Almadiani nobilis Viter- 
biensis insignis pietas in Deiparce obsequium 
excitavit, extruwit an. Dni. MDXV tanto 
benefactori oberat Patres grati animi monu- 
mentum posuere. A search for this sacellum 
prope fontem dedicated to the Virgin disclosed 
an elegant little octagonal church, with a door 
whose imvosts were beautifully carved in relief. 
But its interior was bare, covered with a yel- 
lowish coat of plaster. Gentili judged that 
neither Almadiano nor the Carmelites would 
have left the building so unadorned, and that 
under the plaster would be found paintings of 
the first years of the sixteenth century. The 
removal of the plaster in certain parts has al- 
ready brought to light four large figures by 
Giovanni Spagna, the pupil of Perugino. Three 
are in a niche, and represent S. Antonio and 
S. Bernardino on either side of S, Sebastiano : 
this central figure is perfect in design, and, like 
all the S. Sebastianos of the Umbrian school, 
is of refined elegance. The figure is nude, and 
stands out from a background of a dark brown- 
ish red ; the saint is wounded, and the expres- 
sion of his face shows his suffering, but is self- 
contained and dignified. The opposite niche 
contains merely the figure of S. Giovanni di 
Dio, superbly modelled, and covered with 
drapery that falls in broad soft folds over 
slender and nervous limbs. The relief of this 
sympathetic and expressive figure is such as to 
give one, at first, the impression of an antique 
sculpture. Gentili hopes to discover other 
figures on either side. Meantime, he has un- 
covered, on the outer edges of the niche, two 
painted pilasters whereon, with facile hand, 





Giovanni Spagna designed two candellieri, in 








which are graceful interlaced figures of men 


animals, real and fantastic, leaves and 
C. 


and 
branches, and vases of graceful shapes. 


THE SON OF A KING. 
PARIS, August 22, ISS). 

THE letters written by the eldest son of 
Louis Philippe, who was called the Duke of 
Orleans after his father mounted the throne, 
have just been published by his two sons, the 
Comte de Paris and the Due de Chartres. The 
premature death of the Duke of Orleans has 
always been considered as one of the causes of 
the Revolution of 1848. The nation lost its 
confidence in the future of the dynasty when 
it was represented only by an old king and a 
child 
and when he became the victim of the most 
unfortunate and unforeseen accident, he was 
mourned by the whole nation. I opened with 
much curiosity the volume, edited by his sons, as 
I was very anxious to discover from the Duke's 
correspondence if be was worthy of his great 
popularity and reputation. I never 
heard anybody speak of him except with 
praise; his surviving brothers never mention 
him except with admiration and with a sort 
of respect which is rather uncommon between 
brothers, I must say that, after reading the 
correspondence of the Duke of Orleans, I came 


The Duke of Orleans had great prestige, 


have 


to the conclusion that his reputation has not 
been overrated, and I am inclined to think that 
the promises which be gave would even have 
been surpassed : 

‘* Et les fruits passeront les promesses des fleurs.’’ 

The events which we see under our eyes help 
us to understand the past. The Duke of Or- 
leans had, for a man just arrived at manhood 
when his father ascended the throne, a very 
clear comprehension of the state of Europe and 
of its future. Under the Restoration, Louis 
Philippe remained, as it were, in the shade; he 
did not conspire against the Bourbons, but he 
educated his children in a spirit which was 
somewhat different from theirs. His salon at 
the Palais Royal was opened to the marshals 
and generals of the Empire; his oldest son heard 
from their own mouths the history of the great 
wars of the Revolution and the Empire. He 
was allowed to mix with young men of his 
time who were more distinguished by their 
talent than by their birth. Among his friends 
we find Alfred de Musset; there are several 
letters of the Duke to him which show a great 
intimacy. (One of the finest of Musset’s poems 
was the one which he wrote after the untimely 
death of the Duke of Orleans.) We find also 
letters addressed to Colonel (afterwards Gene- 
ral) Marbot, who had been on the staff of 
Marshal Ney (the unpublished memoirs of Gene- 
ral Marbot are among th? most extraordinary 
documents on the peried of the First Empire), 
His aunt, Mme, Adelaide, who was the Egeria 
of Louis Philippe till she died—a person of un- 
common character and intelligence—took the 
greatest interest in him. 

Under such influences, and with a father like 
Louis Philippe, who has not unjustly been call- 
ed the modern Ulysses, and who had seen 
many men and many places, it is easy to ima 
gine that the Duc de Chartres (so he was call- 
ed till his father became king) developed ra- 
pidiy, and as soon as he became Prince Royal 
we find him imbued with the highest sense of 
his duties and He 
judged from the standpoint of 1850, 
volution of 


must be 
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1830 was not only a movement 


responsibilities. 


towardsa more liberal and parliamentary form 
of monarchy; it must not be forgotten that it 
was also a national movement against the trea- 
ties of 1815, 


It was a form of what is now called 
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the reranche a protest against the Holy Alli- 
ance which had humbled France and placed 
her under a sort of tutelage. The Duke of 
Orleans was essentially a representative of the 
Revolution in a national sense; and in his re 
markable preface, the Comte de Paris insists 
upon this point. In the will which the Duke 
of Orleans made at Toulon on the ¢th of April, 
1S40, before starting for Africa, he says 

“Itisa great and difficult task to prepare the 
Comte de Paris for the destiny which awaits 
him, as nobody at present can know what this 
child will be when the question arises of recon 
stituting on a new basis a society which has 
for its foundation only the mutilated remains 
of its previous organizations. But whether the 
Comte de Paris be one of those instruments 
which are broken before they have been made 
use of, or whether he be one of the workers iu 
this social regeneration which is only dimly 
foreseen through great obstacles and perhaps 
rivers of blood; whether he be King or mere ly 
an obscure defender of the cause to which we 
all belong, he must above all bea man of his 
time and of his nation; he must be a Catholie, 
and a passionate, exclusive servant of France 
and of the Revolution.” 

Speaking of this passage, which has often been 
cited, the Comte de Paris says that ‘* by the 
word Revolution, the Duke of Orleans merely 
means France inarms against the European co 
alition, resisting foreign intervention in its do 
mestic affairs; France opposing the hostility of 
the European Powers by means of the pacitic 
diffusion of doctrines which have become the 
basis of all modern governments, but which 
were then, let us not forget, proudly repudi 
ated by the principal Continental monarchies.” 

The Duke of Orleans was not in the position 
in which the Comte de Paris now finds himself; 
the whole Legitimist party looked upon him as 
the son of a usurper. 
Legitimist and the Orleanist parties has now 


Phe division between the 
come to an end, since the death of the Comte de 
Chambord, and it is natural that the Comte de 
Paris should not desire to consider himself the 
representative of ideas. His 
personality represents exactly the reverse of 
The European changes which his 


Revolutionary 


these ideas. 
father desired have been accomplished; and, 
to the credit of Louis Philippe, it must be said 
that the hostility which Europe showed him at 
first, ceased when he revealed himself the mast 
firm representative of peace. 

A little temerity and enthusiasm can easily be 
pardoned in a young man. The Duke of Or- 
leans was convinced that great changes were 
impending in Europe. He writes in 1N31 to the 
Comte de Saint-Priest about the ‘complete and 
durable pacification of Italy, which can have 
stability only if it be supported by liberal insti- 
tutions.” 
Ill., be thinks of the regeneration of Italy; 
sees with “extreme pain” 


Long before Cavour and Napoleon 
the invasion of the 
During 


Alsace with his father. in 


Romagna by the Austrians. a visit 


which he makes in 





1831, he writes to his au Mme. Adelaide: 
“What the King must sav, with the clearness 


which is his characteristic, is he will 
always put himself at the head of the nation 
I He did not 


very clearly the state of 


and repulse the enemy.” perhaps 
understand 
The King had received in Strasbourg the visit 

the King of Wiirtem- 
i Duke of Baden, the 


i 
his brother, and 


Germany. 


ur German princes 
berg, the Graz 
his brother-in-law, Prince von 
Fiirstenberg. 

“wr 
muld like 


n Princes are ites 


Urleans to his aunt, ‘**I sh 





the Duke of 


the King to take advantage of it, and to render 
them thoroughly French. It is very important 
that France should undo slowly the Germanic 


Confederacy as constructed in hatred of us by 
the Holy Alliance, and should help to form a 
new one which would be in accord with our 
ideas, and in which we should exercise the in- 
fluence which Austria and Prussia have exclu- 
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sively reserved for themselves in the present 
confederacy.” 
You must not be too much surprised at this 


passage. When Napoleon 


the German 


et sof the German ¢ 
must be said, also, that S31 the work of the 
unificati f Germany was litt uivanced, 


that it was still purely ideal, and that it had 
found no expression in diplomacy and 


manship 





In a letter to Marbot, written at Mulhouse 
in 1831, the Duke of Orleans returns tot t 
ject: 

**L have strongly urg g to profit by 
the presence of the tert noes Stras 
bourg to strike a blow at this rotten eatitice 
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calied the German TAN 
lation directed by Austria and Prussia Linst 
France and the liberal ideas of whict " 
fear the propagation It seemed te 
me that the Princes of Baden were as Fret 
as Germans can be As forthe King of W 
temberg, he is completely under Russian 
fluence, and Lthink he cannot be trusted The 
Deputies from Darmstadt and from Frank t 
also expressed with frankness thei lesire to 
bind themseives to the French alluan and, in 
general, if some Germ ! are hostile to 
France, all the peoples, without exception, and 
especially the armies, have felt t a ‘ 
lying to the tricolor flag, w ta ' 
them memories of strength and grea 
whieh nothing has effaced lL have bad this 
subject curious detaris from the var s ene! 
omats whom | have seen he 
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lines sound very ext linary su 
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leans were correct, but there was hillu 1 
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symbol of greatness; tl wars f Na lew 
were not forgotte nor the Terings and 
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this necessity of re- 
onstructing Europe on a basis more reasona- 
t and less host to France and to the peo- 
ples in general, presents itself more to my 
mind . What I invoke with all my 
pravers, what I would seal with my blood if 
necessary, is the rupture of the treaties of IS15 


and a new organization of European society.’ 
At the end of this ‘reorganization he sees a 


‘urope. Such were 





» young Prince. 


“It will only be when the have ob- 


plete guarantees, more 


people 


tained more or less cor 








or less liberal institutions, that the Powers will 
disband their armies, which, everywhere ex- 
ceptin Eu are only assenibled in order to 
ppose progress and the just exigencies of na 
tions. So long asa single Power maintains a 
system as ruinous as it is contrary to the true 
interests of Government, the disarmament will 
be an impossibility, because it can only be 
general, because it must take place everywhere 
at the same moment.” 


me polities we find the Duke 
reign of his father, 


To 





In h of Orleans, 
in that early period of the 
on the side of the most liberal doctrines. 
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his Aunt Adelaide he writes on October 27, 1831, 
from Maubeuge: “ The question of the peer- 


age seems still to present many dangers. I hope 
that the Ministry will prepare by all possible 
means to force the adoption of article 23 of the 
Constitution by the Chamber of Peers.” This 
article abolished the heredity of the peerage. 
I could not help thinking, as I read these lines, 
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of the late Duc de Broglie, who once said to 
me: ‘‘Kemember that, without an hereditary 
peerage, monarchy cannot live long.” 

The correspondence of the Duke extends till 
the time of his death. It will give every reader 
the impression that he was a man full of ardor, 
of patriotism; that he took an intense interest 
in public affairs, in the French army, in the 
greatness of his family and of his country. 
His style is very good, and at times becomes 
very eloquent. He clearly prepared himself 
for great things, and he died without having 
accomplished what he had dreamed. The pre- 
face of the Comte de Paris to the edition of his 
letters is a fine literary page. It is also a link 
between the past and the present, in a political 
sense, 


THE FINE ARTS AT THE PARIS EXPO- 
SITION. 


V.—THE RETROSPECTIVE EXHIBITION OF 
FRENCH ART, 1789-1889—-THE SCOPE OF THE 
EXHIBITION, 

Paris, August 12, 1889. 

{n default of a catalogue of the Retrospective 
Exhibition, and owing to the difficulty of de- 
fining its limits in the great display in the 
Champ de Mars without some sort of official 
designations, I find, now that the catalogue is 
published and the works properly numbered, 
that I underestimated the extent of this part 
of the exhibition. The approximate figure of 
seven hundred works, which I gave in my first 
letter, turns out to be that of the oil paintings 
only, of which there are 652. The exhibition 
of drawings and water-colors includes 558 
works, that of sculpture 140, that of engraving 
on medals 129, miniatures 76, architecture 376, 
and engraving and lithography 465. The total 
number of works in the Retrospective Exhibi- 
tion is therefore 2,306. 

While the exhibition of drawings, including 
as it does well-chosen works by such men as 
Ingres, Prud’hon, Géricault, Delacroix, Dela- 
roche, David, Carpeaux, Baudry, Barye, and 
many others of value, and a collection of thirty 
drawings, mostly in pastels, by Millet, is of the 
greatest interest to those who wish to study the 
exhibition historically and in detail; while in 
the exhibition of architecture and engraving 
there is a rich display in which the special stu- 
dent will find the period of a hundred years of 
French art in these branches admirably illus- 
trated, I shall not attempt to do more than give 
them this passing notice. Even in sculpture I 
shall be forced to note only a few names and 
cite but a few of the best works among the 
considerable number of admirable ones in this 
part of the Retrospective Exhibition. 

Rude, Houdon, and Barye, a trio whose 
names have been chosen for the places of 
honor on the tablets in the interior of the dome 
of the Palais des Beaux-Arts, must first of all 
be mentioned. ‘‘L’Amour Dominateur,” a 
statue in marble, which has been brought from 
the Museum at Dijon, and a cast in plaster of 
the celebrated figure of Cavaignac on his tomb 
in the Montmartre Cemetery, best exemplify 
Rude. By Houdon there are seven busts, a 
bronze figure of Apollo, and a cast of the Diana 
in the Louvre; and Barye is excellently repre- 
sented by thirteen bronzes—-‘‘ Jaguar Devour- 
ing a Hare” and “ Panther Seizing a Deer” 
(both from M, Bonnat’s collection, by the way) 
being most noteworthy. Then come Carpeaux, 
Clesinger, Carrier-Belleuse, Paul Dubois, Guil- 
laume, Chapu, Falguiére, Mercié, St. Mar- 
ceaux, Aimé Millet, Fremiet, Cavelier, Tho- 
mas, and others, some represented by a single 
work only, for the exhibition is a picked one, 
Rodin has here a single piece, one of those 
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bizarre manifestations which this now much- 
talked-of sculptor seems to delight in produc- 
ing. It is a bronze mask, showing a strongly- 
marked face of a man, modelled with the 
greatest vigor and verve, and is famous as 
‘*L’Homme au Nez Cassé.” 

Though this collection has been judiciously 
chosen, and has beev made as representative 
as it is possible to make an exhibition of sculp- 
ture where some of the best works of the men 
it is proposed to exemplify are in fixed places 
and cannot be taken temporarily to an exhibi- 
tion, there is no doubt that the only way to 
study the sculpture of the past century in 
France is to goand see it sur place; and in 
Paris alone, in the Louvre, the Luxembourg, 
and in the public places and gardens, we can 
get a better idea of its extent and its merits 
than we can here. We should have to goto 
the Cathedral at Nantes to see the originals of 
the four figures by Dubois on the tomb of Gen. 
Lamoriciére, and so the administration has 
placed plaster casts of them in the exhibition. 
In supplementing in this way what is’ to be 
seen in Paris itself, it is possible to get a com- 
prehensive idea of the work of the sculptors, 
though, as has been said, that cannot be done 
in the Champ de Mars alone. 

But the chief interest for the general public 
and for Americans especially is in the pictures, 
M. Proust and the committee of artists, critics, 
and directors of museums have drawn upon 
many private collections, and brought together 
works that have not been seen publicly for 
years. They have taken others from the mu- 
seums in different cities in the provinces, some 
of the principal pictures of almost all of the 
painters belonging to the museums of their 
native towns, and have even had authority in 
certain cases to bring some works needed to 
make the representation complete from the 
Louvre, the Luxembourg, and the National 
Gallery at Versailles. In consequence, they 
bave been able to organize an exhibition which 
has never been equalled in France. Magnifi- 
cent is the only word tnat fitly characterizes it. 

The period illustrated is the hundred years 
from 1789 to 1889. Beginning with Fragonard 
(1732-1806), we find three pictures which con- 
nect directly the painting of the time of Louis 
XVI. with that of David (1748-1825) and his 
contemporaries Gérard, Drolling, and Prud’- 
hon, Following Prud’honare lugres and Flan- 
drin, from whom proceed such men of the 
school of our day as Baudry and Delaunay. 
Contemporary with Ingres are Gros, Géricault, 
and Delacroix, from whom are descended 
(1) the Barbizon Group (Millet, Rousseau, 
Troyon, ete., and Corot); (2) Decamps, Re- 
gnault, Fromentin, and the other ‘‘Orientalists” ; 
(83) Courbet, Fantin-Latour, Bastien-Lepage, 
Monet, Manet, and the unclassable impres- 
sionistic painters such as Raffaélli. The paint- 
ers of to-day of historical subjects may also be 
said to be descended from Ingres, but there is 
but little of their work in the Retrospective 
Exhibition. We have further to note that 
Horace Vernet (1789-1863) was a contemporary 
of Ingres, and that his successors in our time 
are De Neuville, Detaille, and the other mili- 
tary painters of whom so many have appeared 
since the war of 1870-71, and that the first of 
the military painters of this type was Charlet 
(1792-1845), 

There is very little in the two pictures and 
the portrait of the artist by Fragonard, apart 
from their historical interest, to call for notice. 
The color is pale and thin, the drawing prim 
and careful. In the portrait there is conside- 
rable character and a freer technique. Nor 
need we stop long to look at tke twelve can- 
vases by Gérard, ten of them portraits from 
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the galleries at Versailles—only long enough to 
note that they evince research for the character 
of the sitters, and that in color they are agree- 
ably mellowed by time; nor is it necessary 
here to say more than this of the three por- 
traits by Drolling. We go at once to the work 
of Prud’hon, where we find a painter of great 
ability, the best man of his day in many re- 
spects, seriously occupied with the question of 
form, and giving us straightforward, hardy 
drawing, distinguished always by a pronounc- 
ed feeling for style. These qualities are best 
seen, perhaps, in ‘‘ Innocence,” one of the 
twelve pictures brought here to represent him 
—a nude figure of a young girl, seated and the 
body slightly bent forward. Most of the other 
works are small, one or two of them being 
little more than sketches. Rightly to estimate 
his place in the art of the century, however, 
we should go to the Louvre and see the ‘‘ En- 
lévement de Psyché,” a beautiful work which 
it has not been thought necessary to bring here 
to complete his representation, or which, more 
probably, it has been deemed impossible to 
spare from that precious collection. 

Almost as much has been done in the case of 
David, however. ‘The portrait of Madame 
Récamier, which, though unfinished—not much 
more than an ébauche in fact—is considered 
one of the best things he ever painted, has been 
brought here from the Louvre. It is a cause 
for congratulation that it is so, for there is 
real pleasure to be had in looking at this natu- 
ral portrait of a beautiful woman, which it is 
not possible to find in the finished portraits, 
such as that of ‘‘ Michel Gérard and his Fami- 
ly”; and certainly it is something different 
from pleasure that one feels in looking at the 
vast canvas on which David has depicted the 
coronation of Napoleon I. and the Empress 
Josephine at Notre Dame in 1804. Yet, though 
it is stilted and artificial, I don’t know that it 
is not quite as good in its way as much of the 
work of the kind that is being done to-day, and 
it is certainly better than some of it—than 
Wencker’s ‘‘ Laying the Corner-Stone of the 
New Sorbonne,” for instance, which occupies a 
prominent place in the galleries of the Decen- 
nial Exhibition. David and his school believed 
that there was nothing beautiful outside of the 
antique, and there is little enough of nature in 
their compositions. In David’s pictures of 
classical subjects, a number of which are in 
the Louvre, there is absolutely no nature at all. 

This sort of artificial work was at the climax 
of its glory when Ingres came upon the scene, 
and he who has in our day become the type of 
classicism was then looked upon as a revolu- 
tionary. Ingres combatted the principles of 
David's school throughout his career, and, as 
one of his pupils, M. Amaury-Duval, has point- 
ed out in a volume of souvenirs, ‘ L’Atelier 
d'Ingres,’ his first admirers were Géricault, 
Delacroix, and others of the new school, who 
wished to throw off the yoke of the Institute, 
and believed they could win under the leader- 
ship of such a man as Ingres. Afterwards, 
when they were successful, came the division 
into the Draughtsmen and the Colorists; and 
Delacroix and his followers, cutting loose from 
Ingres, formed the famous Romantic school 
which ardently opposed him, and which was 
continued in our day by the Barbizon painters 
and some of their contemporaries. So that, 
whatever may be the aspect of Ingres’s work 
to-day, when looked at in the light of the new 
movements towards plein air and impression- 
ism, however purist and classical it may ap- 
pear to us, it is certain that the impulses that 
have brought modern French art to the high 
level it occupies to-day were first given by 
him, and he cannot be considered otherwise 
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than as a figure of the first importance in this 
Retrospective Exhibition. His art now stands 
for the epitome of Academy traditions to which 
he always clung, and which he always preached, 
finding the object of his adoration, not, like 
David, in the Greeks and Romans, but in Masac- 
cioand Raphael. Seven of his works have been 
placed in the galleries in the Champ de Mars. 
The celebrated picture of ‘‘ St. Symphorien,” 
brought here from the Cathedral of Autun, one 
of his compositions painted while at the French 
Academy at Rome, ‘‘ Jupiter and Thetis,” and 
‘* Napoleon I. on his Throne,” are the chief of 
these. None are remarkable for color—indeed, 
there is almost no color at all, but merely 
flat neutral tints; but in all of them is that re- 
markable drawing on which his fame princi- 
pally rests. In a portrait of a young man with 
his head turned over his shoulder to look out of 
the canvas in full face, the drawing, as in the 
portrait of Bertin in the Louvre, is marvellous. 

Of Flandrin, who is often spoken of as his 
best pupil, it is not necessary to speak at 
length. His work shows more attempt to rep- 
resent color, but it is completely eclipsed 
by the brilliancy of the great leaders of the 
‘*Romanticists,” Delacroix and Géricault. HBe- 
fore I speak of them, Baron Gros must have a 
passing mention. He is still referred to by the 
anciens as a master, but his work is not esti- 
mated so highly by the younger men, who still 
revere Ingres and speak enthusiastically of Gé- 
ricault and Delacroix. One of the best known 
of his works is here, the portrait of General 
Count Fournier-Sarlovése, a work of dignity, 
but inclining to pomposity, skilfully painted, 
and not without a certain amount of truth to 
nature. Among other canvases is a portrait of 
Dubosc, the celebrated model who saved from 
his earnings in the afeliers of the masters of 
those days money enough to found a prize at 
the Institute for young artists. The pictures 
here by Baron Gros are all of moderate dimen- 
At the Louvre he may be seen in all his 
glory in the great canvases depicting the re- 
treat from Russia and other events in the cam- 
paigns of Napoleon. He cannot be said toexert 
any influence on the military painting of to- 
day, which proceeds directly from Horace 
Vernet. 

The story of Géricault working in a barn on 
his picture ‘‘ The Raft of the Medusa,” and dy- 
ing in poverty at the age of thirty-three, is 
familiar, The picture has long been in the 
Louvre and the painterranks as a chef d’école. 
Delacroix was equally poor, and when he had 
finished his picture of ** Charon’s Bark,” which 
ils now one of the treasures of the Louvre, 
he could not raise money enough to get a frame 
for it, and had to make one of boards and paint 
it yellow. In this humble setting it came be- 
fore the jury at the Salon, and, as the story 
goes, the frame came apart, and the picture 
was about to be barred out on this account, 
when a painter, one of the celebrities of those 
days, whose name [ do not now recall, gave it 
as his opinion that it was a remarkable picture, 
and ordered a frame for it at his own expense, 
More fortunate than Géricault, he lived to see 
fortune and fame come to him before he died. 
I need not repeat the story of the fight between 
the Classicists, with Ingres at their head, and 
the Romanticists, led by Delacroix. The de- 
tails are familiar. The battle was a hot one, 
and is not entirely fought out even to this day. 
How much of the fame attached to the name of 
Delacroix belongs to his part in the founding 
of anew movement in art, and how much of 
it is due to his merits as a painter, it is not 
very easy to determine; but 1 think it certain 
that his ability has been exaggerated, and 
that time will place a more moderate estimate 


sions. 
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on his worth and artistic balance as a colorist, 
while not detracting from his value as the 
prime factor in the development shown in the 
art of painting since his advent. 

The revolt was begun by Géricault, who did 
not live to carry on the war, and nosmall part of 
the glory which rightly belongs to him is attri 
buted to Delacroix. Leaving out of the question 
his one great picture, ‘‘ The Raft of the Medusa,” 
a work that is simply wonderful, not only in 
itself, butin view of the conditions under which 
it was painted and the absence of anything in 
the painter’s artistic surroundings to help him, 
the self-reliance of a very young man breaking 
with all traditions and producing a work like 
this must have been enormous, and his courage 
and determination in the face of adversity are 
worthy of the highest admiration. He was in 
no respect a sensationalist, but sober, dignified, 
and honest in his expression of what he felt 
sure the truth. In less important 
works, such as some of those in this exhibition, 
we find in every case the same sure, self-pos- 


must be 


sessed way of painting, the same reserved 
strength and depth. Delacroix is both flighty 
and fiery by comparison, at times is entirely 
unintelligible, and again, as in this big picture, 
the ‘Battle of ‘laillebourg,” simply stupid. 
At one time we have a bewildering richness 
of a multitude of tints, where the 
motive of the composition disappears in the 
voleano-like eruption of color, and the can- 


glowing 


vas must be viewed merely as an exhibition 
of the artist’s virtuosity in color combinations, 
with an utter disregard for form; at another 
an uninteresting composition of many figures, 
color 


Perhaps in one of the pic 


where form is observed, but in its true 
sense is forgotten. 
tures here, ‘‘ Les Convulsionnaires de Tanger,” 
Delacroix comes as near as he ever does to a 
just balance of form and color, 
cepting the ‘‘ Charon’s Bark,” in which all that 
is best of his talent seems to be summed up, 
and that other wonderful picture in the Louvre, 
‘* The Entry into Constantinople.” In spite of 
the faults and that be 
pointed out in particular cases, however, the 
ensemble of his work is extraordinary in its 
brilliancy. 
of French art bas been immense, and with him 
and Géricault we enter upon a new phase, a 
movement that has extended to every part of 
the western Where art tlourishes, and 
that has produced in the Barbizon painters and 


always ex- 


insufticiencies may 


His influence on the modern school 


world 


their immediate contemporaries one of the 
most admirable schools of painting the world 


has ever seen, WILLtaAM A. COFFIN, 


Correspondence. 





OHIO’'S POLITICS. 
To THE Eptror or TRE Nation: 


Str: It seems to the writer that you are in- 








clined to underrate the advantages to be se | 


Pal 


Foraker and Fora- 
The nature of 
the hold which the Governor has obtained on 
the Republican party of 

seem to be fairly comprehended by most out- 


cured by the overthrow of 
kerism in the coming election. 


this State does not 


side writers. Heis notin reality the popular 
idol which he seems to be apon the surface. It 
true that he is the Ohio Blaine with a ma- 
ority of his party; but, during the last two 
his tyrannical use of the party ma- 
chinery, together with his absurd vanity and 
evident shallowness, has developed a rapidly 
increasing minority who are thoroughly dis- 
gusted, and would breathe a sigh of relief at 
his utter defeat, even if it should involve the 


is 


sf 
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loss of the Legislature and a seat which the 


party hopes to gain in the United States 
Senate. His renomination was the result of 
the hardest kind of work by himself and his 


henchmen, and would not have been possible 


in an untrammelled convention. He knew that 
erasp 


stake his all upoa 


his was weakening, and resolved to 


a desperate attempt to re 


gain it. If he loses, he will no longer be a 
prominent factor in the politics of the State or 
nation. If he wins, he will make a mighty 
etfort to ca lential Conven 


ture the next Pres 
} 


no Insignificant groun 


} 
tion, and with 


for success Granting, for argument, that, seo 
far as Ohio is concerned, there is little choice, 
we think that the effort of Ohio Democrats {& 
relieve the country of the possibilitv of a 
Foraker campaign for the Presidency is sutti 
cient to entitle them to the sympathy of the 
independent element in the Fast 

The greatest objection to Mr. Campbell is 
the tendency which he has shown in Congress 
to flinch from his real belief for fear of offend 
ing the supposed ‘protection Democrats” of 
Ohio, The fate of ex-Congressman Berial 
Wilkins, in Ohio's great wool district, or some 
other reason, seems to have strengthened 


his spinal column somew! 





He is not a bitter partisan, as is Mr. Fors 


tar 
ner has he the qualities whi would enal 
him to build up anything analogous to the 
Foraker *“ machine.” He could hardly make 
any change for the worse in the internal affairs 
of the State, for our Constitution has carefully 
divested the Governor of all opportunities to 
exercise any real power except byw the ilegiti 
mate use of the privilege of appointing minor 
ofticials. We bave react i hott this | ‘ 
and any change must tend towards reform 
Aside from internal affairs, there is the power, 
so freely exercised by Foraker, to make Ohio 


ridiculous in the eves of the outside world by 


on *} 
tre for the 


turning her highest office into a the 











exhibition of the antics of a circus clown, This 
Mr. Campbell will not do, even though he ts 
sometimes (net “ universallv,” as an outsider 
is justified in inferring from Chilo papers 
called ‘* Jimmy w 
Septe r 7, 188 
ENGLISH WOMAN-BURNING 
To THE Eprror or THE Nation 
Sir: Since the Nation is making an enqué 
after the fashion of Melusine) on this topic, I 
send vou the following item, which I take from 
the Yorkshire Notes and Queries for October 
ISSS, p. 1. 
** The general gaol delivery of our Lord the 
i of his county of York, held at the Cs 
) rk, 9 March 16 George ILL [1777 
Sir Henrv Gould, Knight, John Aspinal 
ete., Giles Earle, Esq., High Sheritf 
‘Elisabeth Boardingham, late wife of John 


Boardingham, guilty Pett 
irawn upon a hurdle to ace of execution 
mn Wednesday next, the 2th Day of this in- 
stant March, and there to be burned with fire 
until dead.” 





Treason To be 





The editor of Yorkshire Notes and Queries 
says: ‘The above is copied from a printed 
folio page addressed to Mr. Waugh, keeper of 
the House of Correction, who held the post from 
744": and he adds, ‘‘ the last case of 
burning to death probably.” H. Garboz. 


22 RCE SERVANDONI, 


1766 to 1 


Paris 


AMERICAN NEGRO-BURNING. 
To tHe Eprror oF THE NATION: 


SIR 


I enclose an item, apropos of the sub- 
| ject of execution by burning, from the Arkan- 
sas Gazette of September 3, which does not, 
apparently, consider it of sufficient importance 
for editorial comment. 


It would be interest- 
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ing to know the views of ‘* A Southern Pas- 
tor” on the comparative merits of burning 
and hanging in such cases.— Respectfully, 

W. L. WorceEsTER. 
September 4, 1889. 


LITTLE Rock, ARK., 


|We retain the Gazette's head-lines, but 
substitute for the statement of facts a more 
decent version which we find in another 
paper.—Ep. Nation. | 
A RAPIST COOKED, 
PEOPLE AVENGE AN OUTRAGE 
BUT BARBARIC STYLE, 
LOUISVILLE, September 3.—The Courier- 
Journai has a despatch from Somerset, Ky., 
which says that Win. Oates, a prominent farmer 
residing afew miles from Monticello, has two 


KENTUCKY IN SUMMARY 


daughters, aged respectively twelve and 
fourteen years, Mr, and Mrs. Oates going 


away on business left the two young girls in 
charge of the house, Mr, Oates had in his em- 
ploy a negro boy almost grown. He entered 
the house, and, after locking the door upon the 
two young giris, assaulted the youngest. The 
other escaped, and, going to a neighbor’s house, 
gave the alarm. A posse was immediately or- 
ganized. The negro was caught in the woods 
and tied toa stake. <A rail pen was then built 
around him, coal oil was poured over him and 
upon the rails, a match was applied, and he 
was burned to death. 


To THE Epiror OF THE NATION: 

Sir: Your kindness in giving so much space 
in your valuable paper to ‘‘ Correspondence ” 
deserves many thanks from your subscribers. 

The different opposing views of cultivated 
men are great lessons to the thinking reader, 
and show how some men of the finest mental 
texture can be carried to the extreme of wrong 
simply from the habit of seeing the wrong from 
childhood, and considering it a ‘‘ necessary 
evil.” {Is it not atrocious that a minister of 
‘*Christ’s Gospel”? should speak in defence of 
one of the greatest crimes of this age—lynch 
law—no matter from what side he views it ? 
Mr. Schuyler is perfectly right, and I hope he 
has the sympathy of all those Christians who 
truly understand the sublime principles of 
** Christianity.” EDWARD MAYERHOFER. 

Yonkers, N. Y., September 6, 1889. 





To THE EpIToR oF THE NATION: 


Sir: Pardon me for further trespass on your 
space, but the interests of truth demand it, 
and this shall be my last word. Mr. Schuyler’s 
caricature of my position is a petitio principii. 
If all killing were wrong, as all stealing is 
wrong, his analogy would hold good ; but that 
is the very point in debate. Carried to its logi- 
eal Mr. Schuyler’s argument 
would deny the right of revolution on which 
our Government is founded, the right of de- 
fensive war, and even the righteousness of capi- 
tal punishment by law. ‘The question is simply 
this ; Is there any emergency that can justify 
& man or a community ora people in taking 
life without process of law? Mr. Schuyler, it 
would seem, thinks not; but the common 
judgment of mankind and the word of God 
answer in the aflirmative. Whether the case in 
point is such an emergency admits of serious 
debate ; good men differ widely about it ; it 
has caused me grave perplexity. But'there are 
conditions under which the safety of society 
seems to demand it. L rejoice to hope that those 
conditions are gradually disappearing, and 
that, under the elevating influences of Chris- 
tian education, they will soon disappear alto- 
A SOUTHERN PAasTOR, 


consequences, 


gether. 


WILMINGTON, N, C., September 7, 1889, 


PREHISTORIC SICILY. 
To THE Eprror oF THE NATION : 
Sir: Ihave just received a note from Prof. 
Orsi of the museum at Syracuse, saying that he 
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has found in a Siculian tomb in the vicinity of 
Syracuse two vases of the second or third style 
of ‘‘ Mycenean” pottery. This is interesting as 
showing that the Siculi had, in all probability, 
commercial relations with the Greek isles before 
the Greek colonization of that locality. As 
there were found at Orvieto, in tombs not older 
than the sixth or seventh century, ordinary 
vases of the Mycenean description, there is no- 
thing chronologically surprising in this, but it 
is another item in the evidence which goes to 
show that, as indicated by some traditions, 
there was a Greek colonization of a less ag- 
gressive type than that of Syracuse, Naxos, etc., 
and prior to it. This would account for the 
Greek character of Segesta, of whose founda- 
tion, indeed, one tradition speaks as having 
been the work of a band of Greeks returning 
from Troy under the leadership of a Trojan 
chieftain. In none of the Siculian tombs has 
there been any pottery of the Greek type found 
hitherto, and as the provenance of the My- 
cenean is not determined, though almost cer- 
tainly to be assigned to some of the Greek 
islands, this negative evidence is in favor of the 
find of Prof. Orsi being anterior to the es- 
tablishment of the Greeks as masters in that 
part of Sicily. In the tombs of Orvieto the 
Mycenean pottery is found in company with 
Attic. 

In matters so difficult of determination as the 
prehistoric relation of races, these trifling in- 
dications are always of value, cumulatively if 
not individually. —Yours truly, 

W. J. STILLMAN, 

PIEVE DI CADORE, August 25, 1889, 





THE AMERICAN SCHOOL AT ATHENS. 


To THE Eprror oF THE NATION : 


Str: The friends of the American School in 
Athens hope that you may kindly grant space 
for a ietter written for the purpose of interest- 
ing your readers in its plans. This school was 
founded, has been carried on for seven years, 
and provided with a fine edifice, a permanent 
director, of European reputation as an archxo- 
logist, Dr. Waldstein, and an endowment fund 
of over fifty thousand dollars, through the 
efforts and sacrifices of a few liberal-minded 
people, chiefly in Boston and New York. Of 
the thirty pupils thus far, four have been wo- 
men, All instruction is free, and the library is 
open to all Americans in the city. The object 
is to encourage the study of ancient art, archi- 
tecture, topography, and all related branches 
best pursued on the soil of Greece. 

It is not too much to say that this school is 
already playing its part in the revolution of 
American scholarship. Narrow book-learning 
is giving place to a many-sided study of the 
ancient iife. There are two facts which add a 
special charm to these comparatively nove! 
lines of work: First, new and valuabie addi- 
tions are made everv year to our materials. 
Such excavations as those at Olympia or Per- 
gamion tell us much that could not be learned 
from any other source, It would be difficult to 
name any lost literary work whose recovery 
would add so much to our knowledge. Second, 
these statues, temple-remains, etc., come to us, 
not, like our manuscripts of the ancient authors, 
through a succession of medizval copyists, 
but directly from the ancient masters’ hands. 
The Hermes, emerging from the drifted sands 
of the Alpheios, bears the marks of Praxiteles’s 
chisel. The blocks of the Parthenon were 
swung into their present position under Phi- 
dias’s own eye. 

There is, moreover, a practical side to such 
efforts as these of the American School and its 





supporters which may well recommend them 





toour countrymen. There can be no better in- 
fluences brought to bear upon our own artists 
and architects than a close acquaintance with 
and study of the still unrivalled productions of 
Greek masters. Not that we desire to rear a 
generation of mere copyists, even copyists of 
Phidias and Praxiteles; but the museums of 
Athens, and the temples there and throughout 
Greek lands, cannot fail to educate the hand 
and eye, as well as elevate the moral sense, of 
every thoughtful art-student who is so fortu- 
nate as to put himself under their influences, 
Especially, the materials are constantly accu- 
mulating for an adequate historical view of 
the graduai artistic progress in ancient Greece 
—the slow but successful struggle of the creative 
genius of a race against the crudeness of its 
own conceptions and the resistance of stone 
and bronze. The archaic and early classical 
works are perhaps even more instructive than 
the seemingly effortless triumphs of the Golden 
Age; just as Giotto seems more fully one like 
ourselves, struggling and learning, than does 
Raphael or Titian. There could be no more 
practical way of improving the arts of design 
in America than to send our most promising 
graduates to develop the historical sense, and 
the full consciousness of our debt to earlier 
races, by a year or two spent in the classic 
lands. 

As your readers are aware, an opportunity 
has now been offered to the American School to 
undertake a task of world-wide interest and of 
the greatest importance. Delphi will be exca- 
vated soon in any case, by some other nation if 
not by ourselves. The failure of our Institute 
to secure the aid for which it asks will, there- 
fore, not be a fatal misfortune to the scientific 
world, but it will be an irreparable loss to us. 
It isevident that the work at Delphi, and the 
proper publication of what will be discovered 
there, would tax the highest powers of our 
classical scholars and of Humanists generally 
for a decade at least, and form the best possi- 
ble training-school for a whole generation of 
American students—such a school as Olympia 
has been for the Germans. 

It would be a lasting disgrace to our na- 
tional intelligence if this enterprise should fail 
for lack of a sum so trifling, as compared with 
the result to be obtained by its expenditure—a 
sum often spent ona single banquet or a sin- 
gle picture. Yet it would not be strange if its 
success should depend on the small contribu- 
tions of liberal-minded and thoughtful men of 
limited means. The original founders of the 
school have been heavily taxed already. It is 
not certain that our rich fellow-citizens gene- 
rally will see the lasting value and patriotic 
character of so unbusiness-like an investment. 
Itis to be hoped, therefore, that none will be 
deterred merely by modesty from offering a 
small sum for the work. Subscriptions may be 
sent to Percival Lowell, Treasurer, No, 40 Wa- 
ter Street, Boston. 

Even an expression of hearty interest and 
good-will is most welcome. It is the desire of 
the Institute to make this undertaking a source 
of national pride and instruction, not a mere 
pet project of classical scholars. In this 
secondary, but equally important task, the 
members of the Institute appeal for and count 
confidently upon the aid of all educated men 
and women, of all who feel the dangerous iso- 
lation of our national life and our young civili- 
zation. We need, more than any other people, 
to be reminded of our debt to other lands and 
races than ours. We have received from them 
nearly everything that makes human life at- 
tractive. We may still learn much from them 
as to the higher uses of existence. Perhaps we 
need above all to learn true humility—to see 
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that in the fair harvest-fields of the world’s 
life others have sown that we may reap. 
WILLIAM CRANSTON LAWTON, 
Secretary to the Delphi Committee. 
CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 


Notes. 





G. P. PutNAm's Sons’ list of fall publications in- 
cludes ‘A Midsummer Drive through the Pyre- 
nees,’ by Edwin Asa Dix; ‘ The Land of the 
Viking and the Empire of the Tsar,’ by E. 
Frazer Blackstock; ‘ In the Time of the Cherry 
Viewing: A Tale of Life in Japan’; ‘ Liberty 
and a Living; or, Working and Playing on the 
Great South Bay,’ by Philip G. Hubert, jr.; 
‘The Letters of Horace Walpole, a selection 
edited by Charles D. Yonge; ‘The Constitu 
tional History of the United States, as Seen in 
the Development of American Law,’ being 
papers by Judge Cooley, Henry Hitchcock, 
Geo. W. Biddle, Chas. A. Kent, and D. H. 
Chamberlain; and the following verse: ‘ Epi- 
thalamium,’ by Mary Mathew Barnes; ‘ The 
New Pandora: A Drama,’ by Harriett H. 
Robinson; and ‘ Day Lilies, and Other Poems,’ 
by Jeanie Oliver Smith. 

‘ Familiar Talks on Astronomy,’ by Capt. W. 
H. Parker; ‘ Musical Moments,’ a collection of 
poetical passages relating to music, both natu- 
ral and instrumental ; and ‘Theresa at San 
Domingo,’ a child’s story of the negro revolt on 
that island in 1789, translated from the French 
of Mme. Fresneau, are among the forthcoming 
publications of A. C. McClurg & Co., Chicago. 

The Rev. David J. Reynolds of Jamaica, a 
Wesleyan minister, contemplates preparing for 
the press a small volume upon the ‘ Proverbial 
Philosophy and Folk-lore of West Indian 
Africans.’ Mr. Reynolds has lectured with 
notable success upon Jamaica Proverbs. He is 
a master of his subject. 

Mr. J. J. Thomas, the author of ‘ Frouda- 
city,’ which is a counterblast to Mr. Froude’s 
‘English in the West Indies,’ is a native of the 
Island of Trinidad, in the British West Indies. 
He is a black man of pure African race. For 
years he was a schoolmaster, and he was Sec- 
retary to the Board of Education of that colo- 
ny when, from failing eyesight, he felt bound 
to retire on a pension from the Government. 
He is about fifty-five years of age. He is 
known as the author of a ‘ Creole Grammar,’ a 
philological work of some value, treating of 
the French patois spoken in Trinidad and 
other places. A second edition of this work is 
now being got out by Mr. Thomas. 

We have received from the Forest and Stream 
Publishing Company a lecture on ‘‘ West In- 
dian Hurricanes and the March Blizzard, 1888,” 
by Everett Hayden of the U. S. Hydrographic 
Oftice. The handsomely printed quarto pam- 
phlet is illustrated by twenty-three plates— 
maps, charts, and diagrams; including an 
example of the use of oil in rough weather to 
prevent the breaking of seas on board. The 
lecture was delivered before a yacht club in 
these waters, and every yachtsman would find 
it valuable in its present shape. 

A British geography in which ‘teach coun- 
try has been looked at from the standpoint of a 
native,” and not treated with reference to ‘‘ its 
importance to the British nation,” is a novelty. 
Such is Hugh Robert Mill’s ‘ Elementary Class- 
Book of Geography’ (Macmillan). It deserves 
attention for its scheme, and may be helpful as 
an adjunct to our poor text-books in this 
branch of common-school study. A friendly 


American colaborer would have saved some 
errors and disproportions in the section on the 
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United States. For example, on p. 258 it is 
quite recklessly stated that ‘* the Indians of the 
States are neither so numerous nor so independ- 
ent as those of Canada.” The fact is, how- 
ever, that they are at least three times as nu- 


merous; those of Canada in ISS1 being set 
down at only 108,547. 
Buvers and sellers have been chiefly in the 


mind of Mr. Thomas Savage in preparing his 
‘Manual of Industrial and Commercial Inter- 
course between the United States and Spanish 
America’ (San Francisco: The Bancroft Co.). 
Mr. Savage was for a long period in the United 
States consular service in Spanish America. 
By the use of fine type, he has compressed a 
great deal of statistical and general informa 
tion into some 600 pages, and bas produced a 
very valuable book of reference, with a mani- 
fest endeavor to see and to set down things as 
they exist. Tourists as well as merchants may 
profit by the use of it. Doubtless it 
kept up to date in successive editions, with the 
changing of tariffs, the multiplication of rail- 
roads, etc. There are three outline maps of 
the United States, Mexico, and South America. 

Mr. Spurgeon has for twenty years edited a 
‘*sheet almanack intended to be hung up in 
workshops and kitchens.” It is called ‘* John 
Ploughman’s Almanack,” and he bas furnished 
it witha proverb for every day. 
felt moved to make into a book, 
Cellars’ (A. C. Armstrong & Son). 
have been 
tween slices of wit and common-sense,” 
‘*thus has the salt itself been salted”—in Mr. 
Spurgeon’s opinion. 
ing proverbs with a cheap exposition (‘* homely 


will be 


These he has 
‘The Salt 
The “godly 
“sandwiched in 


sentiments ” be 


and 
The effect of accompany 


notes”) has generally been to destroy their 
flavor altogether. to 
otherwise in the present instance, the title of 
the book notwithstanding. 

Mr. Robert Grimshaw’s ‘ Hints on House 
Building’ (New York: Practical 
Co.) is an unpretentious little book which has 
been sufticiently appreciated to justify a second 
and enlarged edition. 
The suggestions are plain and practical. 

In the summer of ISS7 the Associated Chari 
ties for the Eighth Ward of Boston induced 
Prof, Dwight Porter of the Institute of Tech- 
nology to investigate the sanitary condition of 
the tenement-house system there. 
gradually embraced the worst parts of the 
city at large, and Prof. Porter's report, not 
made until December, 1888, has just reached 
usin print. It is the old story of excessive 
overcrowding, of insufficient or 
none, of arrangements for the disposal of waste 
that become instead depots of destruction, with 
the necessary of preventable 
disease and death. The report contains two 
reproductions of photographs, an interior and 
an alley, several plans of buildings, good and 


It seems to us be not 


Publishing 


It will repay reading 


This study 


ventilation 


consequences 


bad, and illustrations of grossly defective sew 
The distress and suf 
fering from sickness that does not terminate in 
death, and the discomfort and misery that no- 
minal health undergoes in such quarters, are 
not easily computed. But fortunately every 
year shows amelioration, and the abounding 
and intelligent charity that brings to light these 


erage from actual cases. 


at the same time lessensthem. This is 
not done by the demoralization of giving, 
but by judicious control of the house-owners. 
The report also contains valuable information 
as to the Tenement-House Problem in New 
York, where the evil is greater and the pro- 
gress better than in Boston. In both cities it 
is chiefly the lowest of foreign immigrants that 
wallow in this slough. 

The American Historical Association was in- 
corporated by Congress at the beginning of the 


evils 












present year, its seat being 


ton, and a helpful connection with tl 


sonian Institution being established. It the: 

fore takes its place at the capital beside t 

National Geographic Society and the Na 
tional Academy of Scie Its members! 

exceeds five hundred. The proces gs of the 
meeting held in Washington in December 
ISSS, have now beeu published by G. PL Put 
nam’s Sons. Besides the summary report of 
the Secretary, Prof. Herbert B. Adams, eleven 
papers are printed in full, in which the share 
of the West is noticeable; : The Early 
Northwest,” by Wim. FL Be Influe ‘ 
of Gov. Cass on the Development of North 

west,” by Prof. A. ¢ MeLaughlin The Ela 

of the Northwest in General History,” by Prof 
Wm. F. Allen Internal Lmprovements in 
Ohio, 1823-1850," by Chas. N. Morris. Of these 
the second and the last are in the natur { 


valuable con 


Prof, Welling’s ‘States 


original and very 


American history 


Rights Conflict over the Public Lands” is tn line 


rOl > and so is 


with the fore 





Fisher's *‘ American Trade Regulat s before 
780." Douglas Brymner’s account of his re 
ducing to order the Caradian Archives is stimu 
lating The extra-continental paper is Mr 
Henry C. Lea's on ** The Martyr of Sa 
Pedro Arbués. The volume is well worth t 
price, and it suggests the near appt ch of tl 
time when the Association shall g us an . 
torical journal that will connect itself w t 
life and growth of the nat 

We have received the first number f Ha 
rerford College Nt es. published by the Fa 
culty of that institution, and obtainable of the 
Secretary at Haverford College TP. OL, Pa it 
contains five articles: “The Library of thx 
Convent of the Holy Sepulchre at rusalet 
by J. Rendel Harris: * Work of Haverford 
College Observatory,” by Francis PL Leaven 


worth: **On the Geometry of 


Cubic,” by Frank Mot On the Pernod 
the Rotation of the Sun,” by Henry Crew, and 
“On the Swmbol Use of the Colors Rlack 
and White in vdit by Francis 
B. Gt v1’ s the LIV « 





that the general reader 
along with scholars and spevialists. Mr. Gun 
mere neludes that the usage in question is 


mixed and inc 


At Como in June, on o of the dedica 
tion of a monument to was pub 
lished a trial bibliography « ‘Sag 
gio Bibliogratico del gen. Giuseppe Garibaldi), 


asion 
Garibaldi, 
f the patriot 


preceded by a chronology of the principal 


events in his life. A revised edition is pro 


mised shortly, 
Dodd, Mead & Co the exam 


have followed 


if several other houses in issuing a literary 


pie 
bulletin, which they call New Publications 
No August, ISS? 

The English Illustrated Magazine (Macmil 
la begins a new volume with the October 
number, and will then be enlarged in size and 


printed from new type in a single broad co 
Its 
increasing, 

A new dk 
New England 
sued in Boston this month under the editorial 
management of the Rev. E. FE. Hale and Mr. 
Edwin D. Mead. It ‘‘ will be devoted 
cially to New England life and history, al 
though this in no narrow or provincial spirit.” 
The first number is purposely a Plymouth and 
Pilgrim number, and abounds in readable arti- 


American readers, who have been 
ecially catered for. 


for favor 


be s} 


will t 


candidate is the 


mestic 


Magazine (‘‘new series”), is- 


espe 


cles by well-known writers and in illustrations, 
A sonnet, “* Character,” by Lucy C. Bull, is the 
sole poetical contribution, and if the editors 
can be as sparing hereafter while maintaining 








214. 


the level of this example, they will usefully cri- 
ticise the practice of their esteemed contempo- 
raries, 

The final report on the geology of New Jer 
sey of the State Geological Survey, now in 
course of publication, has, as our readers know, 
a completed first volume, For the second, it is 
in contemplation to illustrate the botany of the 
State, in connection with full lists of minerals, 
plants, and animals. The finer shade and tim- 
ber trees are to be figured, and it is quite pos- 
sible for amateur photographers, whose name 
is now legion, to assist the Survey materially 
by tbe loan or gift of portraits of notable 
native trees, with the necessary indications as 
to name, place, etc. They may be addressed 
to Prof. Geo, H. Cook, State Geologist, New 
Brunswick, N. J. 


—The fourth of Mr. J. C. Pilling’s biblio- 
graphies of aboriginal North American lan- 
guages has been published by the Bureau of 
Ethnology (Washington: Government Printing 
Office). It deals with the Muskhogean lan- 
guages, including Alabama, Chikasaw, Choc- 
taw, Creek, Hitchiti, Koassati, Mikasuki, Mus- 
koki, and Seminole, and records 521 titles, 467 
of the entries describe printed matter and 54 
describe manuscripts. Of the prints more than 
SO per cent. and nearly as large a proportion 
of the manuscripts have been seen and described 
by the compiler himself. The failure of this 
bibliography to reach the high average, over 
4 per cent., of de visu descriptions, reached by 
the preceding ‘ Bibliography of the Iroquoian 
Languages,’ is due, for the most part, to the 
large number of Muskoki titles inserted from 
the Indian Journal, of which Mr. Pilling was 
unable to see a complete file. The present de- 
scriptions of books, on the other hand, are 
somewhat more elaborate than in the previous 
numbers of the series. Another commendable 
feature of this number is the frequent bio- 
graphical sketches of authors whose works are 
recorded. In cases like those of the Rev. C. C. 
Copeland, Mrs. A. E. W. Robertson, Alfred 
Wright and his wife, and other missionaries, 
or of Legus Choteau Perryman, principal chief 
of the Muskokees and many others, these de- 
tails are especially valuable because they are 
based on authentic materials and the informa- 
tion is not elsewhere accessible. But it is at 
least doubtful whether long sketches of such 
well-known persons as Chateaubriand, Elias 
Boudinot, E. B. O'Callaghan, and William 
Bartram—men whose linguistic writings were, 
in the main, only incidental to their other 
activities—should be reproduced from an every- 
day book of reference like ‘ Appletons’ Cyclo- 
pedia of American Biography.’ In his ‘ Bib- 
liography of the Algonquian Languages,’ which 
is announced as the next of the series, Mr. Pilling 
may well content himself with a condensed ac- 
count and a reference for those authors whose 
lives have been already written at length in 
substantial volumes or well-known periodicals 
or biographical dictionaries, Thus room will 
be made for lives of the comparatively obscure 
authors whose efforts were confined to the field 
with which the bibliography deals, and whose 
must remain unknown unless some 
specialist, for instance Mr, Pilling, publishes 
in some appropriate place, for instance, the 
‘Bibliography of the Algonquian Languages,’ 
the sketches which he enjoys exceptional fa- 
cilities for compiling. 


careers 


—‘* Endowments” is the title of an address 
delivered last year before the College Associa- 
tion of Pennsylvania, which seems to us of 
enough permanent value and interest to de 
serve a word of notice even at this somewhat 
late day. Its author is Dr. J. G, Fitch, one of 
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Her Majesty’s Chief Inspectors of Schools, 
and lately an Assistant Commissioner under 
the Endowed Schools Act. As an official, Dr. 
Fitch has seen much of the evils wrought by 
endowments in England, which are great 
enough, he thinks, quite to justify Turgot’s 
strong condemnation of them in the ‘ Encyclo- 
pédie’ more than a century ago. Charitable 
foundations have demoralized the poor in 
many places, sowing seeds of improvidence 
and favoring hypocrisy and immorality. They 
have narrowed education, and hindered its 
growth and diffusion ; have repressed origi- 
nality and discouraged effort. Any gain 
that has come from them has been dearly 
bought. Dr. Fitch would rid men’s minds, so 
far as is possible, of the superstition that 
cherishes and keeps alive the vanities of 
founders, and their useless restrictions that 
hamper many bequests, and would have en- 
dowments, or at least their income, put to use 
by a living, and not a dead hand. He would 
also have the State assert for itself the two- 
fold right of a private legatee: (1) to judge 
whether the conditions attached to a gift are 
such as to make it worth accepting, and (2) to 
spend the income of the endowment in the way 
the State deems best for its own interest and 
needs. All this and much more those who are 
interested in the subject will find set forth 
forcibly and with illustrations in Dr. Fitch’s 
address, which is published by the Globe 
Printing House of Philadelphia. 


—No historian bespeaks keener interest than 
does Polybius of Megalopolis for his patriotic 
and spotless character, his personal sufferings, 
his careful study of authorities, his rigid adhe- 
rence to truth, and his deep and sound philoso- 
phy. Every one who has to write on the 
struggle between Rome and the nations she 
subdued in the time of the Scipios must appeal 
to him as a supreme authority. And yet 
this good man and great writer—for such be- 
yond all doubt he was—is well-nigh unread- 
able. Livy practically translates him—he comes 
dangerously near mistranslating him ; yet it is 
a delight to read Livy, it is a penance to read 
Poiybius. Itis singular, therefore, as Mr. E.S. 
Shuckburgh tells us, that there was no Engiish 
translation of him entire. This he has given 
us, with a learned and vajuable introduction, 
in two very handsome volumes (‘ The Histories 
of Polybius,’ Macmillan). Having tested his 
translation in several places chosen at ran- 
dom, we are prepared to say that its accuracy 
in rendering all the matter contained in each 
sentence of the original, and no more, is what all 
who know Mr. Shuckburgh’s sound and varied 
scholarship would be led to expect. If it does 
seem at times that he has ravelled out and re- 
knit Polybius into rather too light and loose a 
fabric, we can only say, ‘‘ Try it yourself.” 
Any one who thinks he can reproduce the 
texture of the original—we are using one of 
Polybius’s own metaphors—will find that if the 
pattern is sometimes striking, the fabric is, in 
every respect, uncommonly tough, and he will 
feel grateful to Mr. Shuckburgh for some at- 
tenuation. 


— Professor Stiirenberg of Leipzig, well known 
for bis researches in the topography of ancient 
battle-fields, has recently published a pro- 
gramme (of the Leipzig Thomasschule) entitled 
‘Zu den Schlachtfeldern am Trasimenischen 
See und in den Caudinischen Passen.” Both 
essays are supplementary, since he regards the 
main question, that of the locality of the bat- 
tle-grounds in general, as being now well deter- 
mined. Inan earlier essay he had decided for the 
plain of Tuoro, on the north shore of Lake Tra- 
simenus, which is evidently the place that Livy 








hadin mind. The present discussion is to show, 
in reply to Faltin, that although the locality 
described by Polybius is impossible, and in 
fact does not exist, we need not, nevertheless, 
discard entirely Polybius’s account of the fight. 
Apart from his mistake in representing the 
Romans to have marched up a narrow defile 
with their backs to the lake, Stiirenberg main- 
tains that Polybius’s account of the battle is 
essentially correct, and in fact fits much better 
in the true field of battle than in the one ima- 
gined by himself. In the other essay he assumes 
it as settled that the place where the Roman 
army was entrapped was the valley of Monte- 
sarchio, which town is on the site of the ancient 
Caudium, The question discussed is, by what 
route it entered this valley. Nissen holds that 
it was by the way of Santa Agata de’ Goti, 
while Stiirenberg argues for the valley of Ari- 
enzo. This valley used to be considered the 
place of the ambuscade, although the entrance 
to it does not at all correspond to Livy’s de- 
scription, But at Arpaja, at the upper end of 
the valley, is a regular pass or gap, and the 
village of Forchia, at this very point, warrants 
us in placing here the Furcule Caudinzw. The 
mistake of the old tradition was in placing the 
trap on the wrong side of the pass. According 
to Stiirenberg’s view, the Romans had already 
passed the Forks and made their way through 
the valley of Caudium to the pass beyond, 
which opens into the valley of Beneventum. 
This they found occupied by the enemy. 


— We learn with regret from the latest Eng- 
lish papers of the death of the Rev. Dr. Samuel 
Beal, Professor of Chinese at University Col- 
Jege, London, on August 20, at the age of sixty- 
four. He was a graduate of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, in 1847, and, five years later, was 
appointed to a chaplaincy in the Royal Navy. 
This led to his serving during the China war of 
1856-58, when he was found qualified to be an 
interpreter, and proved of singular usefulness 
in this capacity. He retired from the navy in 
1877, and was eiected to the chair of Chinese in 
University College, holding also several livings 
during his professorship—the last at Greens 
Norton, Towcester, Northamptonshire, where 
he died, His Oriental studies resulted in a 
long list of distinguished publications, and were 
specially directed towards Buddhism, Prof. 
Beal ‘‘ being the first Englishman (following in 
the steps of Rémusat and Julien) to translate 
direct from the Chinese the records of Buddhism 
in that country, which throw sucha flood of 
light upon the dark period of Indian history.” 
For the past ten years Prof. Beal bas been a 
valued contributor to the Nation. In his re- 
views and his private correspondence his ami- 
ability and scholarly integrity were most ap- 
parent, and have left to the writer of these 
lines a pleasant memory. 


—A volume of much interest to students of 
the Second Empire is announced for publica- 
tion in Paris next November. This is a selec- 
tion from the letters and papers of the Duc de 
Morny, who was one of the most unscrupulous 
of the Ministers of Napoleon III, and was also 
perhaps the ablest of them. He left a great 
mass of letters aud documents, running back 
to the year 1830, to his son, the present Duke, 
who has spent the last four years in the study 
and arrangement of them, and the prepara- 
tion of a portion of them for the press. He 
proposes to print documents and letters only, 
without a word of editorial comment, and, as 
many readers will be disappointed to hear, 
everything that is in any degree scandalous 
will be left out, There are to be no merely 
personal letters included in the two volumes, 
nor anything that can be called polemic. No 
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doubt the time will come when much that is 
held back at present will be given to the world. 
It must have been a temptation to the pre- 
sent Duc de Morny to have such a bomb-shell 
in his hands as his father’s papers were, and so 
tempting a target before him as the present 
situation in France presents. He could very 
likely have furnished some very interesting in- 
formation about men still active in politics and 
society, and perhaps have spoiled some fairly 
good reputations, But he has done wisely in 
refraining, we should say, whether he is moved 
thereto by expediency or by some higher con- 
sideration. He is to make his own first ap- 
pearance in politics this fall, as the revisionist 
candidate in the district of Puy-de-Ddme, which 
twice was represented by his father. 


THOMSON’S TRAVELS IN 

Travels in the Atlas and Southern 
A Narrative of Exploration. 
Thomson. Longmans, 
Svo, pp. xviii, 488, 


MOROCCO, 
Moroe ek 
By Joseph 
Green & Co, 1889. 
Mr. JoseEpH THOMSON won his spurs as an 
African traveller ten years ago, when a very 
young man, by successfully conducting an ex- 
pedition to the Lakes. This was followed by 
an adventurous journey through Masai-Land 
and another in the western Sudan, which have 
confirmed bis reputation as one of the most 
daring of modern explorers. In some respects 
his last exploit in scaling the Atlas Mountains 
was the most difficult and dangerous of all his 
undertakings. He was heavily handicapped 
from the outset by the Sultan’s passport, which 
expressly forbade his travelling in the moun- 
tains, as well as by the determined opposition 
of his Moorish servants to his plans and bv his 
inability tospeak Arabic. That he was able, 
notwithstanding these obstacles, to cross the 
Atlas by two different passes, and to climb 
several of the higher peaks, was certainly an 
extraordinary achievement. 

Still, while we admire his pluck and perti- 
nacity, we can hardly recommend bis methods, 
for it was only by systematically deceiving the 
lesser officials, in most cases, that he could 
make his way into the wilder parts of the 
country. Now, wholly apart from the moral 
objections to this course, the consequences to 
the European traveller who may follow him 
may be very serious. of those sheiks 
who innocently suffered him to go through 
their districts, contrary to the express com- 
mands of the Sultan, may have paid a severe 
penalty for their disobedience, and will be likely 
to make it very disagreeable, if not dangerous, 
for the next European who comes within their 
power. There is no question that Bishop Han- 
nington’s murder was occasioned by the alarm 
of the King of Uganda at this very Mr. Thom- 
son’s success in reaching the Victoria Nyanza 
in his second journey. So, without any fear of 
such a tragedy as this, we are strongly inclined 
to believe that, for a time, he has rendered Mo- 
rocco more inaccessible than ever. 

He landed at Tangier in Marci, 1SSS, where 


Some 





he was obliged to wait several weeks for the | 


** Sharifian Umbrella,” or passport. But the real 
starting-point of his expedition was Mogador, 
on the Atlantic coast, which he reached partly 
by sea and partly by land. This preliminary 
land journey was mainly over a treeless plain, 
without streams, where there was to be seen 
‘“*nothing but rounded low ridges, or 
more monotonous flat expanses, varied only by 
waving corn, dark-green bush tracts, or gor- 
geous flower-reaches,”’ 


even 


In places progress was 
rendered dangerous by “the manner in which 


the country Arabs store not only their food 
but their 


water supplies, Pits having tl 


iv’ 





The 


Nation. 


shape of champagne bottles are dug in the 
easily-worked shell-sand, and then cemented 
inside to keep out the damp when filled with 


grain, or to keep in the water when filled with 


water, the former being called metamores and 
the latter For long stretches the 
country was literally honeycombed with these 
It was not till the end of 
May that Mr. Thomson was able to reach the 


mitfires.” 


pits, old and new, 


mountains. This was at Demnat, a small 
town about sixty miles to the eastward of 
the city of Morocco, The approach to this 
place was by a bridle-path ‘arched over 
by fruit-trees and walled in by bush and 
flower and creeper, growing to right and 
left with all the gipsy grace, wild beauty, and 
prodigal profusion of the tropics. It had all 


such a homelike aspect, too, for the pomegra 
nates and figs were literally smothered under 
the glorious wreaths of wild rose and honey 
suckle which broke through them and spread 
themselves over their every branch, till nothing 
was seen but rich masses of odoriferous flow 
ers.” Once within the fortified gateway, how- 
“all the 


out. We threaded garbage-strewn 


ever, and sweet charms of nature 
were shut 
streets hemmed in by mean, mud-built dwell 
ings.” The town, notwithstanding this, wore a 
certain air of prosperity, there being few ruin 
ed houses and still fewer | Nor is this 


ey 


gears. 
to be wondered at in a place where a family 
can live on fivepence a day, with meat at two 
meals. The natives are Berbers, or Shellach, 
as they are called here, who seemed to occu 
py an ‘intermediate place between the Moor 
and the Arab.” They showed none of the hos 
tility of the true Moor to the infidel, but, on 
the contrary, manifested delight at seeing the 
party. Their women, too, regardless of the 
express injunctions of the Koran, went about 
the streets unveiled. 

Far different from the Medinah, or Moham 
medan quarter, was the Mellah, or Jewish quar 
ter, 
sive from filth and disease 


Here everything was unspeakably repul 
**No family, how 
ever large, occupied more than one small win 
dowless room, though frequently several fami 
lies are huddled together like pigs in a poke 

These rooms, in two stories, are built around 
courts some fifteen feet square, which serve at 


once for the ‘‘common family sewers, general 
reception and workrooms for the women, and 
happy playgrounds of the children,” as well 
as stables for their Thee 
is, that about of the Jews suffer 
from ophtl the 
result neither of poverty 
They are not obliged to live in the Mellah, and 


animals, nsequence 


SU per cent 


almia. This condition is now 


compulsion nor of 


are, as a Class, richer than the Moors, who live 

in clean streets and wholesome houses. 
Another indication of the prosperity of Dem 

nat was a dam thrown across a stream to store 





the water for irrigating purposes, “the only 
public work raised 
the community which we saw in s 
At a little 


modern 
good of 


ern Morocco 


for the general 
yuth- 


a listance above this 





the river flowed under ar ificent natural 
arch some 140 feet high. ‘ Stalactites of all 


sizes and sh: *s hur 


in rugged 


yellow pendants, at irregular walls were 





adorned with clustered pillars of stalagmite 
and other of Nature's workman- 
ship.” Climb he top, it was found that 
the arch was used not only as a highway, but 


also as ap aqueduct by which another stream 


Was conveyed across the glen 


As Mr. Thomson found it impossible to pene 
trate the mountains at this point, he made a 
second and successful attempt from a town to 


lle path, 
is, through 
As the 


and in mar 


aiiheu 


asavage and mostly desolate region 






summit of the pass was approached 


have imagined we were penetrating 


sor 


gantic volcanic crater by way of a great rut 


or fissure through its lava and cinder-built 
sides.” The view southward from the top was 
impressive though disappointing \ level 
plain, without a single conspicuous featu 























lay stretched out before the white ano even 
more deadly ur rmity character 1 tl 
loring of this mournful landscays \ sur 
prise awaited ir traveller, howeve at the 
foot of the pass, in tin le of the 
Kaid of the district snd im 
posing castle of the ’ WW 
could hardly believe scanned 
the turreted walls, the crenelated batt ts, 
the fortified gateways and er sw h 
rose before us with such a princely a {1 
tary strength and glory Here, in t very 
heart of an unexplored territory, a week was 
spent The e} Apters lescr Iptlive ¢ f itfe in this 
Moorish stronghold, the dances in ¢ t 
the banquet, the interviews with the Raid and 
his principal men, are among the best in tl 
book. 

Although courteously treated so long as ! 
remained within the castle or a g ita 
tainers, the opposition to Mr. Thomson's f 
ther progress Was so letert | 1 danger 
ous that he was obliged reluctantly to retrace 
his steps Crossing to t! northern slop f 
the central chain, he proces westward 
seeking another point from wi is 
again penetrate to the higher ‘ ‘ 

(in the wav he fell in with an Aissawa, oF 
snake-charmer, whose repulsive perf ane 
is described in a realistic manne W ave 
only space for the ging feat, per iin 
the evening when tt Vere sea i al 
the camp fire. From the tre the wing 
embers the Aissawa Ww for ae e of 
charcoal, held it-—I will not say v--be 
tween the tips of his fingers, wt blow 
it to a white heat , then, wi 1 | nary 
* Bismills he t st tl 
and leisurely mut wed it, wit! 
evident signs of e the Moors 
broke into cries al God is 
great 

This part of the Atlas was less disappointing 
than the region which he had just left The 
mountains were more irregular in ape, while 


1e streams which ft ifrom them were bor 


th 
dered with fine grove 
Here Mr 


we 
sof wainut, 


Thon 


oak, almond, 
managed 


, 
and other trees. son 





to elude his guards, and, after a dangerous and 
exciting climb, reached the summit of Jebel 
Ogdimt, 12,754 feet above the sea, being the 


in such a height. The prin- 
** the 


which 


first explorer to 





cipal feature in the scene before him was 
Anti- Atlas, 
uunding barrier to 


wall-like grandeur of the 


ran seaward, a southern b 


the great Sus plain. Hardiy a prominence 
broke the almost even level of its summit, 
hardly a spur jutted from its stern precipi- 


tone ; 
tOUS Si 


These cool 


air of the city 





he ights were now exchanged for 
the sultry of Morocco, where 
the latter half of the summer was spent with 


It 


was a life marked with interesting incidents, 


a thermometer ranging from 65° to 112°. 


the most exciting being a narrow escape when 
attacked by a mob during the ‘‘ powder-play ™ 
at a great festival. 
the Moors were the numerous ruinous houses. 


Hardly less dangerous than 


‘There are few days without a disastrous ca 
tastrophe, and every squall or strong breeze 
which crosses the city leaves behind it ruined 
houses and people buried bene ath them 

for the coast, Mr. Thomson 
made a final dash into the of the Atlas 
and climbed another peak, which he found to 


Before leaving 


heart 
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But these 
from the fierce opposition of the 


be 15,150 feet high. ascents were so 
dangerous, 
mountaineers, that he did not dare to attack 
the neighboring peak, Tizi-n-Tamjurt, which 
rose some 2,000 feet higher, and is probably the 
loftiest in the range. His route to the ocean 
was along the northern slope of the mountains 
to the point where they sink down to the level 
of the great plateau of which a considerable 
portion of southern Morocco consists. Here he 
turned southward, and made his way unmo- 
lested through the turbulent and rebellious dis- 
trict of Sus to the port of Agadir. 

It is difficult after reading Mr. Thomson’s 
lively and very entertaining account of his 
journey to see what attractions Morocco pre- 
sents to the traveller. Of striking natural 
beauty it is singularly destitute, the region 
about Demnat alone excepted; even the moun- 
tain scenery being disappointing as regards 
picturesqueness and grandeur. The ancient 
ruins are few and unimportant. There is no 
mention of wild animals except the boar. The 
people, with a reservation in regard to the 
Berbers of Demnat, were uniformly repulsive, 
both Moors and Jews, The effect of the fright- 
ful oppression under which they lived was evi- 
dent at every step. The further Mr. Thomson 
went and the more he saw, the deeper was his 
impression that the country was the worst gov- 
erned in the world. He aptly describes the 
Government as a ‘‘ huge blood-sucking octo- 
pus,” which is *‘ pushing its horrible feelers” 
even into every remotest mountain village, and 
draining its life-blood. One cannot resist the 
conviction that the ruling class is the worst and 
most hopeless race upon earth; and they seem 
incapable of reform, Even the Moors of Tan- 
gier, who have been for generations in daily 
contact with western civilization, are unaffect- 
ed by its influences. ‘* Nowhere can one see the 
slightest evidence that the Moor’s dress, his 
manners and customs, his ideas, religious or 
secular, or any other aspect of his life, have 
been modified in the slightest degree.” 
in fact, for whom Mr. 
Thomson has a good word were his Jewish 
guides, whose courage and faithfulness alone 
enabled him to accomplish what he did. It is, 
perhaps, the chief defect of his book that it 
dwells too constantly upon the hatred of the 
Moor for the ‘‘ Nazarene.” The detailed de- 
scription of the constant misconduct of bis 
servants also becomes very wearisome. Some 
of the illustrations are very good, but others 
give little idea of the scenes which they are in- 
tended to represent. The map is not very 
clearly drawn, and has apparently been pre- 
pared in great haste, 
being numerous. 


The only persons, 


the errors in spelling 


THE FIFTIETH-ANNIVERSARY  EDI- 
TION OF ‘ FESTUS.’ 
Festus, a Poem, By Philip James Bailey. 


Fiftieth-Anniversary Edition. 
ledge & Sons. 


George Rout- 


CHARLES LAMB objected to brandy and water 
on the plausible ground that it ‘ spoiled two 
good things,” and it is certain that the saga- 
cious distiller of bigh-proof spirits does not re- 
issue his wares after half a century’s keeping, 
diluting them with three parts water to one 
part brandy, This is, however, the very thing 
which the author of ‘ Festus’ has done. Not 
content with remoulding it line by line, and 
transposing the passages thus handled without 
regard to previous arrangement, he has fear- 
lessly ‘‘extended,” as the book-fanciers say, a 
poem of 10,000 lines into a poem of 40,000 


and left it, thus enlarged, as a bequest to pos- 





terity. 


A feat more daring was never done in 


The Nation. 
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literature; and when we consider that the ex- 
pansion is always in the direction of a graver 
treatment, scarcely a new point of relief or re- 
laxation coming in, and some such points being 
struck out, the daring becomes more apparent. 
In the original poem the scenes were too long, 
and the conversations between Festus and Luci- 
fer too weighty; but the scenes are now much 
longer, and the discourse between these two 
personages occupies nearly half a volume of 
794 pages. A single soliloquy by Festus fills 
thirty-eight pages (pp. 281-319), and covers 
about two thousand lines of rhymed verse. It 
shows an extraordinary hopefulness of spirit 
to suppose that so heavily freighted a barque 
can be launched for another voyage of fifty 
years. 

There are a good many still living who were 
in a manner contemporaries with this once fa- 
mous poem, and can recall the time when it 
was regarded as a successful bid for immortali- 
ty. In the early days of Browning’s ‘ Paracel- 

us,’ Margaret Fuller wrote of that poem in the 
New York Tribune that it was ‘‘ an intefpreta- 
tion of the age less penetrating than ‘ Faust’ 
or ‘ Festus.’” She was one of the most ardent 
Goetheans of the time, and this linking together 
in conceded position of two books which would 
now seem so unequal in merit, affords the best 
illustration of the changed relations of Mr. 
Bailey’s poem within fifty years. Yet the re- 
markable thing about the book is not so much 
that it should have lost ground in half-a-centu- 
ry as that it should still retain, after that in- 
terval, ground enough tostand upon. Perbaps 
the fact that the writer himself bas survived 
for that length of time may have something to 
do with the case. It isa great thing when an 
author lives to look after his own children, and 
to secure that fame which comes, as the French 
saying is, from a prolonged patience in living. 
This suggests an advantage in early authorship, 
and we have Mr. Bailey’s own assurance that, 
when the original work was begun, ‘‘ not twen- 
ty summers had embrowned” his brow. This 
statement he wrote in 1839, three years later, 
and he is now, in fact, in his seventy-fourth 
year. He has had other literary ventures, but 
this is his life’s work, and he reissues it quadru- 
pled in size, perhaps from the same motive 
which led Wordsworth to print his ‘ White Doe 
of Rylstone’ in quarto, to mark his own ap- 
preciation of its value. 

Though the original poem is thus swamped in 
increased dimensions, the author has fortu- 
nately left untouched many of those striking 
lines and passages which gave it its first repute. 
Théophile Gautier says that, however mediocre 
a literary work may be, if it becomes suddenly 
famous, we can commonly detect afterwards 
the grounds of the notoriety; and a rereading 
of ‘ Festus’ takes us back to the sense of vigor 
and illumination which its best passages afford- 
ed in its early days. No doubt the author 
aimed at much besides this fragmentary excel- 
lence, and held certain views which the poem 
was supposed to present as a collective work. 
In America these opinions doubtless contributed 
to the vogue of the book, for it pleased the 
Universalist denomination, a large and wide- 
spread body. But the real interest of a long 
poem is rareiy found in its plot or argument. 
No one cares, for instance, for the plot of 
Keats’s ‘Hyperion,’ while his ‘ Endymion’ 
has no plot at all. The charm is in the passages, 
the quotable extracts; and though it is now 
evident that * Festus’ had by no means the 
organ cadence of ‘ Hyperion,’ nor even what 
David Wasson admirably called the “ flocculent 
beauty ”—a beauty as of a sky full of little 
cloudlets—that marked ‘ Endymion,’ it had yet 
acertain fresh and noble quality of its own, 





which is not lostin the iiibin edition. Such 
passages as— 


‘We live in deeds, not years; in thoughts, not 
breaths: 

In feelings, not in figures on a dial. 

We count Ume by heart-throbs. He most 


should 
li 


ves 
Who thinks most, 


feels the noblest, acts the best ’”’ 

(p. 7 

or, 

** Yet truth and falsehood meet in seeming, like 

The falling leaf and shadow on the pool's face" 
(p. 153), 

or, 

“ Trifles like these make up the present time; 

The Hiad and the Pyramids, the past’’ (p. 159), 


or, 
‘* Why will we live and not be giorious ? 
We never can be deathless till we die; 
It is the dead win battles ’’ (p. 72 
are sure of lasting memory. ‘The book that 
contains them may be sunk beyond plummet’s 
sounding, yet these passages will float, and 
somebody will write from time to time to the 
“Notes and Queries” department of some 
newspaper, and ask whence they came. These 
lines are luckily left unchanged, and so are 
the following: 

** Man is one, 
And he hath one great heart. It is thus we feel 
With a gigantic throb across the sea 


Each other’s rights and wrongs; thus are we = ” 
(p. 3). 


‘*Men might be better if we better deemed 

Of them. The worst way to improve the world 
Is to condemn it. Men may overge 

Delusion, not despair ’’ (p. 64). 

But in other cases the author confuses and 
muddles what was once a fine touch by at- 
tempting to improve upon it. One of the fa- 
vorite passages of the original poem, for in- 
stance, was the hero’s terse description of his 
first love, a passage which now appears in am- 
plified and weakened furm, as can be easily 
shown by italicizing the added lines: 

‘*T loved her for that she was beautiful, 

And that to me she seemed to be all nature 
And all varieties of things in one; 

As many charmful changes had in thought 
And sweet caprice as the opal hath of hues; 
Would set at night in clouds of tears, and rise 
All light and laughter in the morning; fear 
No petty customs nor appearances, 

but think what others only drei amed about, 
And say what others did but think, and do 
What others would but say, and glory in 
What others dared but do; so pure withal 
In soul: in heart and act such conscious, yet 
Such careless innocence, she made round her 
A halo of delight ; ’twas these that won me; 
And that she never schooled within her breast 
One thought or feeling but gave holiday 

To all” (p. 45). 

It requires but little inspection to see that 
the merit of the original delineation, if merit it 
had, lay largely in the fact that it was executed 
with a few strong strokes, and that every add- 
ed line must weaken it; the introduction of the 
halo of delight and the opal and the “ charm- 
ful changes” only harm and do not help. 
The same may be said of the elucidations in 
the elaborate preface, in which it is explained, 
for instance, that the poem resolves itself, 
upon examination, ‘not into books or acts, 
but into twelve or more groups, celestial, as- 
tral, interstellar and terrestrial, solar, plane- 
tary, and one other, the sphere of the In- 
fernals” (p. 2). All this bears upon the work, 
not as a poem, but as a theological treatise, an 
aspect for which a few may care, but which 
the profane multitude will prize very little. 
Should there be any, however, who like nearly 
eight hundred pages of such discussion, cast in 
the form of biank verse, they will find in this 
enlarged edition what Emerson promised to 
the readers of Swedenborg — ‘‘a sufficient 


library for a lonely and athletic student.” 


From the Earliest 
By Evelyn 
LL.D., Fellow and Tutor of 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 8vo, 


A History of Greece. 
Times to the Ionian Revolt. 
Abbott, M.A., 
Balliol College. 
pp. 553, 

Many as are the histories of Greece, it cannot 

be said that Mr. Abbott, in adding another to 
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Sept. 12, 1889] 
their number, has undertaken a superfluous or 
needless task, for we do not know of any upon 
just the scale and plan of his. It not a 
popular sketch—it is indeed severely scholarly; 
on the other hand, it isnota work of ponderous 
and exhaustive erudition. Such a work would 
perhaps be unnecessary so long as the scholar 
can a detailed dis 
cussion of every problem in Grecian history, 
not yet by any means antiquated, if needing 
correction here andthere. Mr. Abbott's book 
may indeed be called exhaustive as a collection 
of known facts, supplementing where neces- 
sary the work of Grote, and aiming to give 
the reader the latest results of scholarship. 
But the discussion is generally brief, and the 
treatment is compendious, so that, in view of 


18 


find in Grote’s volumes 


the broad field covered and the amount of de- 
tail, many parts are necessarily the dry repeti- 
tion of facts. 

It will be seen, therefore, that this book is 
especially suited to the needs of students as a 
book of reference, rather than of general read- 
ers. Few would have the patience to read it 
through, while the great majority of classical 
scholars will find it extremely convenient and 
useful, first, for making a cursory survey of 
the entire subject, and then for consultation 
upon points of uncertainty. For this purpose 
there is a good index, which does not, however, 
contain the unimportant names. It must not 
be supposed, however, that the book is alto- 
gether of this character. Such subjects as the 
poems of Homer and Hesiod, the laws of Ly- 
curgus, the constitutional history of Athens, 
are treated in a full and interesting manner. 
Of pure narration there is very little; this is 
evidently neither the especial taste nor power 
of theauthor. Thedescription of the geography, 
climate, ete., of Greece in the first chapter is 
very well done, and, as special points of pe 
culiar merit, we will mention the account of 
the Asiatic Greeks (p. 487) and of early lyric 
poetry (p. 512). The remarks upon ostracism, 
in regard to which Mr. Abbott takes a different 
view from Grote (p. 482), upon the failure of 
Solon’s constitution (p. 450), and upon the Ionic 
tribes (p. 284), are also particularly deserving 
of attention. 

Mr. Abbott's method is sober and conserva- 
tive. His judgment in questions of doubt gene- 
rally commends itself as sound and impartial; 
in matters of evidence he is cautious, and on the 
whole sceptical. We are inclined to think him 
too sceptical in regard to the historical value 
of Homer, He points out the impossibilities 
of Homer’s geography and the uncertainties of 
any deductions from his works as to chronology 
or the sequence of events, and then, with con- 
siderable plausibility, extends the same reason- 
ing tothe description of institutions, and even 
of manners and customs, and concludes that as 
a witness to history he is practically worthless. 

‘* Whatever line of investigation we pursue, 
we cannot fail to recognize the same want 
of historical truth in the poems” (p. 151). 
‘** Homer,’ then, is of little or no value as evi- 
dence of the early civilization of Hellas, be 
cause we have po means of ascertaining that 
his statements are historically true” (p. 155). 
** The pictures, then, which have been drawn of 
the Homeric state or family, of Homeric art 
and civilization, are not to be accepted as de- 
scriptions of what really existed at any detinite 
period. They prove little or nothing for the 
historical condition of ancient Greece. The 
minstrels treated facts as they chose, and for 
their own purpoves, and the whole story of the 
Trojan war fades at the least touch of criti- 
cism ” (p, 158). 

In these extracts we havea rule of criticism 
which forbids us to use the Homeric poems as 
evidence for historical facts of any kind, ex- 
cept as to ‘‘ the inward life of the time [of com- 
position], its aspirations, and ideals.” ‘ They 
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present to us the ideals of life and character 
which delighted the audience to which they 
were addressed, and continued to delight gene- 
ration after generation till Hellenism became 
p. 160), to 
ideals? They could hardly have been 
created out of nothing by the constructive 
It would, no doubt, 
be begging the question to assume that men in 
that of all 
lacked the capacity to conceive of institutions 
and forms other than those of which 
they had practical knowledge ; but we believe 
it would be safe to make nearly the same asser- 
No 


thing is harder, as every student of history 


extinct ” But what gave birth 


these 
imagination of the poet. 


stage civilization above others 


social 


tion of men at all stages of civilization. 


knows, than to transport one’s self into the mind 
and the environment of another generation: 
the most insipid or high-flown dime novel is 
built out of the life, sentiments, and manners 
of the age, however much these mav be dis- 
torted by straining after romantic effects. We 
do not see what society Homer can depict if it 
is not the society about him, lighted up, no 
doubt, and elevated by imagination and aspi- 
ration. 

There isa clear distinction, in this respect, 
between the their 
The writer of these poems was engaged in nar- 
rating events of a distant past, known to him 
only by oral tradition ; but nothing is more 
certain than that oral tradition is utterly un 
reliable in regard to facts of this character. 


events and environment. 


The incidents of the war, whether the war oc 
curred at all, the geograpby, nations, and chief- 
tains of that distant epoch—all these are things 
of the kind with which tradition plays sur- 
prising pranks. 
what has come to his ears, with such varia 
tions iid to it, and it has 
almost no historical value at But in de 
picting society and institutions he has no choice 
but to what he himself 
painting with the truthful colors of his own 
day a body of incidents and a geographical 
outline which are essentially fabulous, 

The Nibelungen Lied, to which Mr. Abbott 
refers in this connection, affords a useful illus- 
tration, all the more instructive because it was 


As to these, the poet tells us 


as he chooses to ¢ 
all, 
deseribe 


1aS seen, 


rhe com- 
posers of this poem found to their hands 


composed in a fully historical epoch. 
a 
group of historical names, nations, and person 
ages—the Burgundians upon the Rhine, At- 
tila far the East, Theedoric at Verona. 
The distance of time had the effect of mak- 
ing appear contemporary, and so we 
have a wholly unhistorical, an impossible, asso- 
ciation of historical names and persons. 
the coloring of the story is historical 


in 
these 


But 
not 
of the time when the events were supposed to 
have occurred, but of the time that the poem 
was written. 


The true principle of interpre- 


tation is hinted at, as we think, in the words 
p. 161): ‘* We must always bear in mind that 
the Homeric poetry is epic poetry, and that 
the epic conception of life was not that which 
prevailed in the home of the peasant or the 


fold of the shepherd.” The picture is correct, 
but partial. Making allowance for the ideal 
ism of the poet, the society depicted in these 
that 
epic poetry concerns itsel 
hero, and high-t 


if we wish to see Grecis 


poems is really of the personages with 
f—court and 

But 
as a whole, 
we must supplement Homer's view with that 
of the other great poet of the primitive Greeks, 
Hesiod, of whom Mr. Abt 
ciative account, in one of the best passages of 
the volu In Homer 


sur 


whom 


camp, prince, rn lady. 





1 society 


te 
rout 


gives an appre- 


me. 


‘‘ we move among exalted persons, in a scene 
where there is no room for the interests of hum- 
‘the crown of the 


ble life, The poets’ songs are 








feast.” Hesiod treats of other subjects His 
muse is serious—nay, she is sad, she seeks! 
longer to amuse a delighted audience, but 
beguile the unhappy and rebuke the fo 
The days of martial enterprise are over, t 
relations of gods and men are changed, if ts 
the poet's task now to arrange the knowledg f 
the past, ana record the wisdom of the sag ’ 
wisdom which is often the fruit of bitter ex 
perience * (p. 2 

In the spelling of proper names, Mr. Abbott 
has chosen those forms which have become fa 
miliar in English literature, rather an thos 
which aim to represent with exactness t 


sound of the original. Wedo not regard this 


as a reaction against Grote’s practi but as 
establishing a distinction based upon a sour 

principle. Greek and Latin, as foreign f : 
should be pronounced as nearly as possible as 


the Greeks and Romans themselves pronounced 
If we cannot hit the exact pronunciation, any 
approximation to the right is better than ay 

edly 


nunciation which is admitt wrong But 


book in the English language, to be read ty 








English-speaking people, should observe the 
forms which have become established in | 
lish literature 
Princt; les of Proeedu i? 
By George Glover Crocker, President Massa 
chusetts Senate, INS G. PP. Putua Sons 
INSU. l6mo, pp. 160 
THIS neatly-printed little book merely adds 
to the unnecessary manuals now t \ 
ing neither in form ner in substa nV cause 
for existence. Such manuals cannot add to t 
principles of parliamentary law, and, « 
into competition with Cushing's standard work 
thev must be of value only as they supplen 
his explanations. Many writers, like Mr 
er, seem to think that Cushi rw 
be more wholesome or more palat than tt 
original They have an idea that by writing 
down the subject to the level of the ignorant 
they are giving valuable instruction ; but 
truth the object is useless and unattainable. Pat 
hamentary law is a science; like heraldry, it isa 
small subject, easily mastered by one with a 
natural taste for it, but of no value t st 
persons and by them difficult of acquisitict 
rhe principles are simple, but the w sk 
and usefulness lies in the power to : 
right rule at the right moment. No amount 
theoretical practice will enable a man to con 
trol and direct a crowded meeting unless he 
has the rare ability to know his business and 
to keep his bead. Therefore, as every mat 
who aspires to be a chairman has a safe and 
thorough guide in Cushing, he does not need 
these dilutions, and the general public will find 
that unless it cen master Cushing, the science 
must be a sealed one 
We have examined Mr. Crocker’s book in 


the hope that his experience might throw light 


upon some of the vexed questions familiar to 


We n 


nsideration 


all parliamentarians. te only three or 
Mr. Crocker 
be 


affirmative have been 


four which call for ex 


says (p. 26) that debate ** cannot renewed 


after tl the 
given, after the meeting has begun to divide, 


e votes in 
or after vea-and-nay voting or voting by bal 
This is flatly contradictory of 


§ 1610-1616), 


lot has begun.” 
Cushing (‘ Law,’ etc., and must be 
merely a usage of the Massachusetts Senate. 
On p. # Mr. Crocker says that, on an appeal 
from the decision of the chair, the question as 
usually put is unfair. It is worded, ** Shall the 
decision of the chair stand “ 
tie vote the decision is overruled. 
the balance ought to stand the other way, 
and Mr. Crocker proposes the wording to 
be, ‘‘ Shall the decision be overruled 7’ He is 


doubtless right in this matter; but it may be 


and in case of a 
Theoretically 
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noted that in 1880 the Boston Common Council 
adopted a rule retaining the old question, but 
adding, ‘‘ that it shall be deemed to be decided 
in the affirmative unless a majority of the votes 
given are to the contrary.” We prefer, how- 
ever, Mr, Crocker’s form as simpler and 
clearer. 

On p. 116 he lays down the rule that ‘‘if a 
quorum is present, a vote is valid, though less 
than a quorum votes.” This heresy is clearly 
propounded for use in the Massachusetts Legis- 
lature. In that House of Representatives a 
new rule was passed this year, that if, on tak- 
ing a standing vote, the presence of a quorum 
be doubted, ‘t a count of the House shall be 
had, and if a quorum is present, the vote shall 
stand.” This theory was first announced by 
Speaker Sanford in 1874, and is a very impor- 
tant change from all former practice. The 
mere presence of a member is thus counted an 
act of voting. In practice, this leads to dodg- 
ing votes, and to all kinds of trades and bar- 
gains. The validity of the rule has not yet 
been tested by the courts, and the Legislature 
was afraid to obtain an opinion from the §8., J. 
C. thereon. Of course, the practice of the na- 
tional House is just the reverse. If no quorum 
voted, no action was taken. How many blocks 
and delays would have been avoided at Wash- 
ington bad the members been the peers intel- 
lectually of the Massachusetts legislators ! 

The coming session of Congress will doubt- 
less cause renewed interest in the subject of 
parhamentary law. Already it is announced 
that the rules are to be altered and simplified 
in order that public business may be trans- 
acted. It is well to remember that parlia- 
mentary law may be easily reduced to one 
principle, viz., that the power of the whole 
body rests with the majority thereof, and that 
it is superior to all forms or rules. Any vote 
can be put by direction of that majority, and 
the minority is simply without redress, If it 
stays, it can command no recognition ; if it 
goes away, it is simply a faction, and the 
power is left behind. Nothing but provisions 
in the United States Constitution can control 
Congress, and nothing but clauses in the State 
Constitution can control a Legislature. All 
subordinate corporations can be controlled by 
the creating authority. Some day, it is to be 
hoped, these facts will penetrate the American 
intellect, and then the necessary laws will be 
enacted, Until that time, all that parlia- 
mentarians can do will be to arrange rules 
and provide for emergencies according to the 
principles accepted by them, and gradually 
prepare a good code, ready for adoption when 
the necessary sanction is given. 

At present it is safe to say that many acts 
are done which the courts on appeal would re- 
fuse to sanction. For example, it is usual, in 
adopting a code of rules, to add that it shall be 
altered or amended only by vote of more than 
a majority, as two-thirds or three-fourths. 
Mr. Crocker (pp. 146-7) recognizes the utter 
absurdity of this, and yet speaks of “‘ the gene- 
ral conceded validity of such rules,” In fact, 
the custom has continued merely because it 
has not been contested. Some day it will be 
found out that the Legislature of the State can 
pass such a rule only after the Constitution 
has expressly given the power. Massachusetts 
long remained without any constitutional pro- 
vision to allow less than a quorum to meet and 
adjourn from day to day and compel the at- 
tendance of delinquents. But the power had 
to be distinctly given. 

One of the most needed reforms in states- 
manship is a clear discovery and statement of 
the few powers necessary to be given to our 
legislators for their organization as a legisla- 





tive body, and then the incorporation of a 
grant thereof into the constitutions, national 
and State. As it is, we drift into useless 
troubles and delays because that parliamentary 
law is indispensable, and yet has no basis of 
authority, uniformity of practice, or defined 
boundaries, 


Life of Friedrich Schiller. By Henry W. 
Nevinson. London: Walter Scott; New 
York : Thomas Whittaker. 1559, 

A Few sentences from Mr. Nevinson’s clos- 

ing chapter will serve to indicate his point of 

view and at the same time to illustrate the 
quality of his work : 


“Tt is perhaps hardly possible, in these days, 
to appreciate him [Schiller] as highly as his re- 
putation appears to demand. He is still com- 
monly used, it is true, asa text-book for schools, 
because he wrote good German, and has receiv- 
ed trom Propriety her meed of honor that 
‘there is no harm in him.’ But serious stu- 
dents would probably admit that few poets of 
equal fame are now less studied for their own 
sake. His name remains familiar to all, be- 
cause it has been consecrated by its connection 
with a genius higher than his own—a genius 
more closely in sympathy with the thought of 
recent years. But otherwise the present age is 
generally content to remain ignorant of him, 
and could hardly understand where the secret 
of his reputed greatness lay. For the present 
age . . . justly plumes itself on its real- 
ism, while against realism Schiller declared it 
was his special mission to do battle ‘ 
Guided by our own experience of modern life, 
we are constrained to circumscribe the he- 
roic within very narrow limits, and... 
we regard the ideal forms of Schiller’s 
drama with melancholy or indifference. The 
high emotions, the hopes and passions, which 
he stirred in the hearts of our grandfathers 
seem inus to be dead of atrophy. It is dif- 
ficult, if not impossible, to put ourselves 
back to the time when Carlyle, in his beautiful 
and enthusiastic * Life of Schiller,’ gave to the 
world the first-fruits and earnest of his great- 
ness. Our hopes from German literature are 
no longer so high as in the days when Goethe 
was still alive and the words of his fellows 
were welcomed by many as revelations of a 
new gospel of art and wisdom. Their work 
has now for a long time been either absorbed 
or rejected. It is true that German thought 
has as much influence, and in the near future 
islikely to have more than at any previous 
time. Now, however, it no longer works 
through literature, but through science, arms, 
and social ideas. In literature for the last 
thirty years we bave been gradually but surely 


returning to the French alliance. The 
German mind, still retaining a love of the 


ideal, finds in Schiller’s heroic creations a satis- 
faction unknown to :ore realistic pxoples; and 
German literature, with all its high merits, 
has been throughout so deficient in dramatic 
power, so obscure in the outline of character, 
compared with other European literatures, 
that the importance of such dramatic produc- 
tion as it possesses is likely to become a little 
exaggerated in popular opinion.” 

To all of which we can yield only a partial 
and qualified assent. We do not think that 
Schiller’s plays are used as text-books merely 
because they are harmless and written in good 
German, or that his reputation is very largely 
due to his connection with Goethe, or that the 
present age is to any great extent drifting 
away from him because of his excessive ideal- 
ism. It is easy to mistake a natural process of 
individual growth, that is, to mistake a change 
that goes on in one’s self and in neighbors of 
like age and temper with one’s self, for a gene- 
ral ‘‘ movement,” or a great secular drift of 
opinion. In the case before us the simple fact 
is, as it seems to us, that Schiller is preémi- 
neutly the poet of the young. And this he is 
now just as much as he ever was, and in Eng- 
land or the United States as much asin Ger- 
many, save that in Germany he is very much 
more read and studied. Experienced teachers 
of German literature will testify that Schiller 





usually strikes fire in the mind of youth some 





time before Goethe does. Asthe learner grows 
older, more reflective and observant of facts, 
as he more and more reads to compare and to 
be instructed, and not simply to be thrilled 
and edified, he learns to prefer Goethe. On 
the other hand, if be continues to read as the 
young read (a thing he is very likely to do if 
he reads at all, and does not belong to the 
class with whom the study of literature is a busi- 
ness), a certain preference for Schiller will go 
with him through life. In other words, Schil- 
ler, like Byron and Heine, is the poet of those 
who care more for fervor than for truth ; and 
this fact stamps him, as it stamps Byron and 
Heine, as a poet of the second rank. But in 
the second rank Schiller has no superiors. It 
is surely no paltry claim to immortality to 
serve ingenuous youth, whose idealism is not 
yet palsied by sad experience or sickiied o’er 
with the pale cast of thought, as a never-fail- 
ing source of high and wholesome inspiration. 
Mr. Nevinson’s work appears as the twenty- 
fourth number of the ‘‘ Great Writers” collec- 
tion, edited by E. S. Robertson, and published 
at a shilling a volume by Walter Scott of Lon- 
don. It is an able and conscientious work (in 
spite of its unpretending size and price), and 
deserves to be generally read by students of 
German literature. In truth, we should find it 
hard to name a book in which the reader of to- 
day can find Schiller more thoughtfuily and 
readably discussed than in the little volume be- 
fore us. It is written with ample knowledge 
of Germany and German literature, and ina 
terse, vigorous style which avoids non-essentials 
and goes straight to the heart of the matters in 
question. Naturally, it has not the fulness of 
information which characterizes the German 
biographies, notably that of Dintzer; but, in 
compensation, it has not their soporific effect 
upon the brain. Mr. Nevinson’s critical obser- 
vations seem to us in the main sound, and are 
always suggestive even where one is compelled 
to withhold assent. They are much more 
warinly appreciative, too, than might be in- 
ferred from the quotation at the beginning of 
this notice. It is nowhere forgotten tha: Schil- 
ler was really a ‘‘ great writer,” the actual fa- 
vorite, probably, if a vote could be taken, of 
the German people; and that, being this, he re- 
quires explanation. The most exacting reader 
will hardly make any more serious charge 
against Mr. Nevinson’s criticism than that he 
now and then, occasionally, perhaps from lack 
of space, settles some large question too easily. 
This he seems to us to do, for example, in 
dealing with the ‘Jungfrau von Orleans.” 
He echoes the familiar condemnation of 
Schiller for giving us an idealized Maid, 
who dies in glory on the battle-field. He 
recounts the story of Jeanne Darc as it was, 
telling in strong and simple language the tale 
of the ‘* pauvre petite bergerette”” wko turned 
the tide of a great war, andthen adds: ‘‘Every 
element of the profoundest tragedy is there, 
and all that art could hope to do would be to 
read the truth aright.” But this hardly satis- 
One may contend that the actual Jeanne 
Dare is not adapted for a dramatic heroine, 
and that dramatic poets have done well to 
avoid the subject. Butif one adopts Mr. Ne- 
vinson’s contention, he is at once confronted 
with this difficult question: Why is it thata 
story conspicuously known to the whole world 
for centuries, and containing ready to hand all 
the elements of the profoundest tragedy, has 
not been successfully dramatized except by 
Schiller? Mr. Nevinson here seems to con- 
found the pathetic with the tragic. To our 
thinking, a purely realistic Jeanne Darc is not 
available as a tragic heroine. Modern Pro- 
testant art cannot hope to ‘read aright” the 


ties. 
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central truth of her story by simply intro- 
ducing the story as it was upon the stage. 
The tradition must be ‘‘ made over” in one 
way or another. That Schiller’s interesting 
experiment is a perfect success we would by no 
means contend; but he has at least come near- 
er than any other great modern poet—vastly 
nearer than Shakspere or Voltaire—to reading 
aright, for modern Prostestants, the central 
truth of his heroine’s career. At any rate, his 
critics should never forget that Schiller knew 
perfectly well what he was doing and why he 
was doing it, and had thought long and care- 
fully upon the whole subject of the relation of 
the drama to historic verity. 





Scintille Juris. By Charles J. Darling, Q.C., 
M.P. With Frontispiece and Colophon, by 
Frank Lockwood, Q.C., M.P. Fourth edition 
(enlarged). London: Stevens & 
1889, 


Haynes. 


ScinTILLe® JvuRIs,’ of which we are glad to 
see a new edition, isa treatise compounded in 
nearly equal parts of sense, humor, and absur- 
dity. It belongs to a class of books, of which 
the ‘Comic Blackstone’ is perhaps the best 
known, which aim at furnishing amusement to 
the professional man of a kind which the laity 
can never hope to enjoy thoroughly. The ba- 
sis of the humor in these works generally is the 
assumption that the law, instead of being the 
perfection of human reason, is, in the lan- 
guage of one of Dickens’s characters, ‘‘ a Hass”; 
that the administration of justice exists indi- 
rectly for the benefit of iawyers and judges, 
who earn their fees and salaries by causing the 
property of honest people to come into the pos- 
session of those who have no right to it, in- 
cluding themselves, and that a lawsuit is a 
game of cards in which the player wins who 
has most cards up his sleeve. This view of the 
law, though stoutly maintained by laymen 
ever since the beginning of their troubles with 
it (and perhaps the most irritating part of their 
discomfort is that they have never been able to 
get along without it), is only perfectly appreci- 
ated by lawyers, who know just how far it 1s 
true and where it is false. 

Of ail the humorists who have taken up this 
field, Mr. Darling, though not the most popu- 
lar, is the most acute. His work is marred by 
the fact that he is often unable to distinguish 
between his good things and his things which 
are not good at all. For instance, his chapter 
on judges seems to us devoid of point. On the 
other hand, some of his criticism of the well- 
known maxims of the law has a humor 
which, if not very deep, is very pleasant. For 
instance, he suggests that the maxim ‘* He who 
comes into equity must come with clean 
hands,” now applies, since the fusion of the two 
systems, not only in equity, but in law also, 
and adds that ‘“‘the «tility of the maxim is 
that he who goesin clean will come out less 
dirty than he who is soiled from the first.” 
Again, the maxim, ‘‘ Boni judicis est ampliare 
jurisdictionem,” ‘‘was probably invented to 
comfort the conscience when judges were paid 
by fees on the cases brought before them. It 
is characteristic of a good general to extend 
the area of the country he can hold and plun- 
der.” Again, of **Summum jus, summa inju- 
ria,” he says: ‘“*This is a more candid state- 
ment concerning law than one might expect 
to find ina law-book; but it is useful, should 
any one complain of the imperfection of our 
law, to be able to point out that in its integrity 
it is even more hurtful.” 

The chapter on witnesses contains much 
sound sense. For instance : ** A witness who 
understands the effect of his testimony on the 
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; ** Much truth 
is spoken that more may be concealed”; ‘A 


issue seldom gives it fairly’ 


religious witness takes credit for so many vir- 
tues that he allows himself much license in 
dealing with the truth.” In the chapter on 
there are of 
great subtlety, as, ‘If you suggest to an ad- 
verse witness a fact in his own favor, he will 
often deny its existence for fear it should be to 
Again: * 
always receive a confident answer.” 


cross-exatmination suggestions 


your advantage.” A timid question 
will 


We may close our extracts with two or three 


golden rules for examinations in chief: ‘* As 
a rule, never allow a witness to state that 
which he is most anxious to mention, for it 


will surely be either slanderous or irrelevant” 

‘*[ would prevent a witness from attributing 
his acts—as some do—to higher motives than 
men are used to find in their every-day affairs, 
There is a reproach in the contemplation of 
unaccustomed retinement which gains no favor 
from the less cultivated”; ‘‘ We always sus- 
pect the honesty of those who are actuated by 
motives which would not intluence ourselves.” 


Jewish Portraits. Boston: 


By Lady Magnus. 


Cupples & Hurd. 1889. 
ESSAY-WRITING, always rare in any strict 
sense of the term, is going more and more out 


of the fashion. Our * historical method,” our 
passion for indexes, references, and foot-notes 
has changed the character of magazines and 
reviews beyond all hope of recognition by their 
original founders. Reviews have 


become di 
gests, essays ‘ 


g and, in the prefatory 
note to this charming little “ gallery of por 
traits,” Lady Magnus has herself used the term 
which indicates a learned society as audience, 


* papers,” 


rather than a cultured and curious reading 
Yet “ they are not, but a 
collection of graceful essays, if anything too 


public papers ” 
few, with sufficient learning to be useful, a love 
and admiration for the past of her people, and 
a passion in their defence against persecutors 
and traducers which cannot fail to command 
at once gratitude and of the 
essays Were written as early as ISS2, and all 
so that 
ideas hardly to be 


respect. Some 
have appeared in different periodicals, 
the of certair 

expected in a single volume is easily explained, 





recurrence 


while the intensity of feeling exhibited against 
Jewish persecutions in the past must be viewed 
in the light of the unhappy occurrences of the 
beginning of this decade, which succeeded in 
the ol 


arousing even the late 


Emma Lazarus. 


gentie spirit 


1 Halevi, 
the pa 


The first essay is devoted to Jebudal 
the physician and poet, ** who solved 
thetic puzzle of how to sing the 
land,” 


made him the centre 


ri vor oir 
Lord's Sone 10 


a strange whose ¢ 
of a coterie 


adopt the 


of Spanish- 


Jewish writers who (to compliment 


of a friend) pitched their tents in each other's 
hearts; 


whose philosophical work, the ‘ Kho 
zari,’ wou : 


ld alone have made him famous, and 


whose love sonnets, like Solomon's Song, 


whether inspired by a real passion or an ideal 


ized Jerusalem, would bave been sufficient to 
give bim rank as a poet. “The Story of a 
Street the Frankfort Judengasse anc 


Heine, a Plea’ 
lackguard Heine” 
» was Heine? A wicked man”) both 


“a 
have the same tendency—a candid picture of 


against Carlyle’s 


the condition of the Jows in Germany during 
id half «cf last and the first 
nd the ascribing of their 
characters, not always lovable, to the unfair 
circumstances under which perforce they ex- 


The life of Heine is 


the seco century 


half of the present, 


isted. ‘the story of one 





| demand for instructik 


harming manners | 


and Charles Kings | 


cere eee 
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who was a Jew, and poor, a convert withont 
the zeal, a model of resignation and yet no 
Christian.” ‘rench, hav 


Frene! 


He was German yet 
ing the good fortune to live during the 


occupation, ** when some healthier amusements 


than Jew-baiting were provided for the pot 
lace.” 

Prof. David 
Kaufmann’s view of George Eliot and Ji 
“An Attempt to ‘Daniel De 


ronda’” quaintiv 


Lady Magnus brietty 


presents 


Appreciate 


), and in passing very 


respects to Mr. Swinburne, who has ‘no ear 
for the melodies of a Jew’s harp,” and, pos 
sessing no ‘‘taste for the dissection of dolls, 


leaves Daniel Deronda to his natural place overt 
the rag-shop door.” The answer comes 

shape of an art criticism once pronounced 
the «Tae 
* Marriage of St. Katherine,’ and toan E 
man standing near us it evidently didt 


Louvre : picture 


til preconceived conceptions of a marriage 


mony. He looked at it long, and at last t 
away, muttering, ‘ Well, I can’t see anvt 
in it.’ That was evident, but the failure was 


not inthe picture.’  Menasseh ben Israel, wi! 





gained the respect of Cromwell, and of 
England to the Jews, receives due praise for his 
deeds, but his writings are deseribed as 
pilations of dead men’s minds ; y 
labelled and cata lo, 1 selections fr arned 
mummies.” The essays on Charity 
mudic Time:” and ** Moses Mendelssohn” ca 
not be brietly characterized, since they 
themselves but characterizations of what 
would take several volumes to te The f 
contains all the suggestions for a aye 
not tor a treatise 

We take leave of this little volume (ca X 
attention to the impossible reference t 


almost with shamefacedness) wit! 


on page 14, 


a feeling chat the author is a valuable member 
of that growing community in England whi 

is creating an Anglo-Jewish hterature dif 
ferent from its Spanish predecessor of six cen 
turies back, yet as full of promise, of utility 


and, in the present instance, of beauty as v 
The d{mertca BY , Vet 2 Nie? ‘ 
Instruction in All Branches of Pi 
ing. By Edwani J. | k. Portla O 
Wiley B. A & ( I adelphia : B. 1} 
Bs 





PIANO-PLAYING is a modern epidemic, and t 


n-books is therefore en 


mous. Besides the large number of methods 
published in this country, vast quantities of 
he best foreign books are brought over on 
every steamer, and the best ones may be had 


in almost any language. Of Urbach’s *‘ Preis 


Claviersechule,’ adjudged the best among forty 


competitors by Rullak, Seiss, and Reinecke, 
eight editions, or 36,000 copies, were printed in 
three vears; and the most thorough of all 
instruction-books, Lebert & Stark’s, of the 
Stuttgart Conservatory, although it is in four 


volumes and very expensive, has been equally 
successful The possibility of winning such 
successes urges many teachers to embody their 
own views and experiences in a volume, and, 
consequently, new methods are published con 
stantly in all parts of the country, including 
the tar West. Mr. Finck, the author of the 
work whose title we give above, is a graduate 
of the Stuttgart Conservatory, and composer 
of a number of plano pieces well known on 


the Pacific Coast. His book received the 
vote of a majority of the judges appoint 
ed by the editor of the Etude, in a 
competition open to American teachers, 
While the general order of proceeding 
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in a ates method is confined within too 
narrow limits, by the nature of the subject, to 
allow of complete originality of treatment, 
there are some points in this method which 
call for special commendation. The first is of 
a practical nature, being a complete index, 
which, serving also as a table of contents, is 
for convenience printed on the first page. 
Such an index is greatly missed in other me- 
thods, and will save much loss of time and 
temper on the part of the pupil as well as the 
teacher. Another feature, which, strange to 
say, is also novel, isa full series of questions, 


printed at the bottom of each page, enabling | 


the pupil to review his own knowledge and 
saving the teacher considerable trouble. The 
Method also differs from others in having the 
very first exercises in both the treble and bass 
vlefs instead of only one clef. This has the 


disadvantage of requiring the pupil to learn | 


both these clefs at once, which is apt to be 
confusing; but the subsequent gain perhaps 
more than compensates for this, for it initiates 
the pupil at once into the clef which will be 
the habitual province of each hand, and it will 
prevent him from confounding or identifying 
the first five notes with the five fingers, which 
happens with comic frequency—a pupil who 
has practised his five-finger exercises for weeks 
imagining that the sign for the thumb must 
always stand for C, the first finger for D, and 
SO On. 


One other feature deserves mention: there is 
more rhythmic variety than usual in the ex- 
compelling the pupil to keep strict 
time and count carefully. In most methods 
and studies for beginners, even insuch famous 
ones as those of Cramer and Lebert and Stark, 
there is a curious rhythmic monotony which is 
apt to demoralize the student and make him 
mechanical in his habits, as is abundantly at- 
tested by the aggravating inability of most 
amateur pianists to keep time when playing 
with a stringed or other instrument. The 


ercises, 


pieces interspersed for the entertainment of the | 


pupil and the formation of his taste are judi- 
ciously selected from the best classical and 
modern masters, but there is an occasional 
carelessness in the noting of tempo or expres- 
marks, as on page 128, where Chopin’s 
Prelude, opus 28, No. 6, is printed without any 
intimation of the tempo for the guidance of 
the pupil—which is the more to be regretted as 
such pieces are sure to be played too fast if 
there is no tempo sign. 
rule are clear and concise, although there is 


sion 


instead of G sharp in the harmonic minor scale, 
and another one on page 94, where the slur in 
the explanation of 161 b should be extended 
over four notes instead of three. 








The definitions as a | 
| velopment of 
an occasional grammatical error or inelegance. | 
On page 52 there is a serious misprint in the G | 


Principles of the History of Language. 
Hermann Paul. 
edition of the original, 
M.A., LL.D. Macmillan. 


By 


by H. A. Strong, 
1889. 


THE science of language, for reasons inherent | 
in the justified use of the term, has followed, in | 


the main, the same general lines of historical 


development that have characterized the other | 
Like them, it has necessarily had its | 
empirical stage, in which phenomena in their | 
mutual or reciprocal relationship were more or | 
and correlation | 


sciences, 


less imperfectly understood, 
was imputed when it did not exist, or was often 
unsuspected when it did. Init, as in them, a 
period of particularism necessarily preceded 


the evolution of laws whose field of operation | 


has,since their formulation, in the light of newly 
discovered or more categorical knowledge, not 
seldom been extended on the one hand, or con- 
tracted on the other. As a result of this de- 
velopment in the direction of reality, the new 
science has outgrown the tentative efforts of 
its earlier years, and the intuition that was 
characteristic of the beginnings of the study 
of the phenomena of language has gradually, 


| but none the less surely, given place to scien- 


tific reason and definiteness of method. 

Down to the appearance, in 1880, of Prof. 
Paul’s ‘ Principien der Sprachgeschichte,’ no 
scientific formulation had been attempted of 
the determined principles and methodology of 
the science. The first edition was, accordingly, 
in reality an ‘‘ epoch-making ” book ; and al- 
though, in one sense, it contains but little 
material that is for the first time advanced, in 
another it is really one of the most original, as 
itis one of the most important, books in the 
whole literature of the subject, and determines, 
as Prof. Wheeler in his preface to the Ameri- 
can edition says, ‘a distinct period in the de- 
velopment of the science.” A second edition 
of the book, enlarged and in some parts re- 
written, appeared in 1886, It is this later 
edition that is the basis of the present transla- 
tion, so that the English reader has in it the 
carefully considered statement of the science 
well down to the present day. 


The essence of Prof, Paul’s work, as he ex- | 


presses it in a note to his introduction is to 
I t te to his introduction, ‘is t 


upon each other.” 


language, 
rationale of the various phenomena connected 
with it. 


Professor Paul, the foremost Germanist in 


Germany, through his published works and the | 
joint editorship with Professor Braune of the | 
| Beitrdge, to which he has been a frequent con- 


Translated from the second | 





| Bridyer, Dr. A, F 
trace the development of language from the | 


reciprocal effects which individuals produce | 
It leads him from a con- | 
sideration of the necessity for a system of | 
| principles to accompany the history of lan- | 
guage to a discussion of the nature of the de- | 
and the detailed | 


} Seen, Wi 


tributor of original articles, has acted a radical 
part in the progressive growth of the new philo- 
logy. His standpoint in the present book, as 
elsewhere, is the rational but perhaps not un- 
contested one of the neo-grammarians, who have 
all along most actively insisted upon statement 
of method. From the thorough treatment of 
the subject that it discusses, its breadth of per- 
spective, and the profound use made of the ma- 
terial at hand, the work is entitled to rank, 
where Professor Wheeler assigns it, ‘‘ as the 
fundamental handbook of the science.” 

The translator, Professor Strong, who holds 
the chair of Latin in University College, Liver- 


| pool, has performed his task in the main care- 


fully and well. The practical usefulness of the 
book has been increased by paragraph numbers 
and marginal catch-lines. Some few of the 
original references are omitted, but a number 
of others, chiefly from English sources, have 
been added. The translator has also furnished 
the volume with two indexes. Of these the 
first is only partial, and consequently mislead- 
ing; a multitude of words of all kinds has been 
omitted, and such a valuable reference, for 
instance, as Verner’s Law (which, by the way, 
probably through a typographical error, is 
misstated in one of its stadia on page 192) finds 
no place in it. The plan on which the index of 
authors, at the end of the book, is constructed 
it is absolutely impossible to determine, Less 
than one-third of the number referred to are 
contained in it at all, and these appear to be 
selected utterly at random. 

In its new or original form, this work should 
surely find its way into the hands of every 
scientific student of language. 
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Lora: the Major’s Daughter. Worth- 
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Hichborn, P. Report on European Dock-yards. 
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Handbook of Psychology. 


SENSES AND INTELLECT, 
win, Ph.D., 


Professor of Philosophy in Lake Forest 


University. 8vo, 343 pp. 


Henry Horr & Co., New York. 


THE COLLECTOR. 


A MONTHLY 


GRAPH COLLECTORS 
THIRD YEAR. 

Send 10 cents for sample copy. 
WALTER R. BENJAMIN 


28 WEST 23D ST.,. N. Y. CITY. 
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By James Mark Bald- 








Johns Hopkins University, 
BALTIMORE, 


Announcements for the next academic year 


are now ready and will be sent on applica- 


tion. 
F. W. CHRISTERN, 
New York, 


254 Fifth Ave., between 28th and 29th Sts., 


Publishers, Tauchnitz’s British Authors, Teubner’s 
Greek and Latin Classics, Catalogues of stock mailed on 
demand. A large assortment always on hand, and new 
books receiv ed From Paris and Leipzig as soon as issued. 


C4. TALOGUES ISSUED of Books in good | 


ondition. Books pre hased. 
E. W. JOHNSON, 1336 Broadway. 





| waited a day for his dues. 
| sums of $5 and upwards convertible at any time. 
| securities are largely held by Trustees. Guardians, Col- 
Importer of Foreign Books, Agent for the leading Paris | 
| Eastern States. 
| information apply to 


SAFE AND PROFITABLE 


IVESTMENTS 
| j j 4 
INVESTMENTS. 
CAPITAL, $1,000,000. 
7% GUARANTEED LOANS, 
GOLD DEBENTURES. 
5% SAVINGS CERTIFICATES. 
Interest and Principal payable in New York, 30 
years’ experience. No investor ever lost a dollar or 
Savings Certificate for 
Our 
leges, Savings Banks, and investors throughout all the 


For references, testimonials, and full 


WESTERN FARM MORTGAGE TRUST CO., 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS. 

71 State St., Albany, N. Y. 40 Wall St., N. Y, City. 

102 South 4th St., Philadelphia. 35 Congress St., Boston. 








